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Mr. D. H. Coggshall, His Home and Apiary. 


kins Co., N. Y., and was one of a family of 4 children. 

His early years were spent in the routine of farm life, 
where he early formed the habits of industry and self- 
reliance. 

February 24, 1869, 
Mr. Coggshall was 
married to Clarinda F. 
smith. Three chil- 
iren have been born 
o them, of whom two 
urvive-—-a son and 
laughter. 


[) eins H. COGGSHALL was born Dec. 1, 1847, in Tomp- 


In 1861 Mr. Cogg- 
shall’s grandfather, 
Wm. Green, gave him 
a swarm of bees and 
he began a series of 
experiments in their 
management. He first 
tried wintering them 
in the house-cellar, 
but this was not suc- 
cessful. Up to 1866 
his bees were kept in 
box-hives, when he 


ngstroth on the Honey-Bee.”’ 


1867 he made 13 Langstroth hives and put 13 new 

into them. He now built a bee-house 12x16 feet, 
packing of sawdust in the wall one foot. thick, and 
ntering bees in it, but with this he was disappointed, 
ees wintered no better than in the house cellar. The 


ine 


ing on hive No. 160 in the picture. 








Home of Mr. D. H. Coggshall, Tompkins Co., N. ¥. 


bought the D. P. Kid- 

der movable - frame 

hive and transferred 

his bees tothem. Ex- 

perience proved this 

t be a step in the 

right direction. The 

Kidder hive being 

louble-walled he now 

began wintering bees 

out rs, with fair 

SI During all this time he read all the books and 
papers on bee-culture which he could get, and among them 
Ni a)? 


problem was finally solved by use of the chaff | 


| hive in which the bees are packt in dry sawdust and left 


outdoors. 

In 1868 he made a honey-extractor with an apple-paring 
machine for gearing; this was a crude affair, and did not 
work to suit his ideas, so he built a heavier one, using 
clover-huller bevel-gears, geared one to three, which workt 
very satisfactorily, and is the one shown in the cut stand- 
This machine is non- 
reversible, taking 4 Langstroth frames, the frames hanging 
exactly as they do in the hive. Instead of being placed in 
the 4 sides of the basket, in the ordinary fashion, they are 
set down in the machine, two on a side. A strip of tin sep- 
arates the two combs so that the honey from the inner one, 
instead of striking the outside comb, flies against the tin, 
draining down in the extractor. The cross arm and bear- 
ings are made of wood. 

Mr. Coggshall says it isa great advantage to set the 
combs in the extractor 
in the same way they 
are taken from the 
hive, as they can be 
pickt out of the hive 
and set down in this 
extractor more rapidly 
than the same number 
of combs could be 
pickt out and inserted 
in a Cowan extractor, 
as inthe case of the 
latter the frame is 
lifted out with one 
hand, and with the 
other turned at right 
angles so that it can 
be set down endwise 
in the machine. 


Previous to 1866 
Mr. C. practiced nat- 
ural swarming, but 
after procuring the 
Kidder movable-frame 
hives he began in- 
creasing artificially, 
with alternate success 
and failure; but the 
artificial, or dividing, 
method appearing to 
have so many advan- 
tages was persisted in 
and perfected until 
now, and for many years it has been the only 
method used. 

Soon after queen-excluders were put on the market he 
began using them with great success, and says that with- 
out them he could not manage all his out-apiaries. Since 


past 


using them he has had notrouble in controlling the in- 


crease, and the end of the season finds the bees with plenty 
of honey in the lower story for winter use. 
About 1870 Mr. Coggshall’s brother, W. Lamar, entered 
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into partnership with him in the bee-business, and they workt them together under the name of Coggshall Bros., up to 
to 1877, when the partnership was dissolved. 

In 1881 his brother and himself shipt their first full carload of honey to New York City, since when the product has 
increast until the past season’s shipments aggregated about five carloads. ; 

Mr. Coggshall now manages his home apiary and six outlying yards, numbering about 600 colonies, run almost en- 
tirely for extracted honey. 

In the illustration is 
shown the style of bee- 
dress worn by Mr. C., which 
has a wire-screen in front 
of the face, fastened in the 
veil, which is attacht to a 
loose blouse gathered at 
the waist by a rubber cord, 
making it absolutely bee- 
proof. 

There is also shown an 
18-gallon honey-keg, 60 of 
which were filled in this 
yard in 1896 with well- 


ripened honey. Lying on x 
the keg is a Crane smoker, 3 
the kind preferred. Near ~ 
by is the wheelbarrow and 3 
queen-excluders. Near the NS 


center is the uncapping- 
can, while in front are 
some empty extracting- 
combs in frames, of which 
he has some that have been 
in constant use from the 
first. 

‘The trees shown in the 
yard are Kieffer pears, 
which are well loaded, and 
only 10 years old. 

The yard contains 
about 110 colonies, and is 
shown in September, after 
the extracting-stories were 
removed and stones put on 
the hives to hold the covers 
down. A part of the chaff 
hives in which the bees are 
wintered are also shown, 
and when put up in this 
way the bees inthis yard 
have always wintered suc- 
cessfully. 

After all these years of 
study, experiment, failure, 
and success, the subject of 
this sketch feels well re- 
paid in the knowledge 
gained and the pleasure 
and satisfaction of achiev; 
ing a well-earned success. 
Mr. Coggshall has been a 
subscriber and constant 
reader of the American Bee 
Journal since it was pub- 
lisht by Samuel Wagner at 
Washington, D.C.,and now 
has complete files of the 
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No. 7.--How to Get the 
Most Out of the Hon- 
ey-Extractor. 


BY ‘** OLD GRIMES.’”’ 


Tompkins County, 


located in 


Ipiartes, 


of his Out 


Coggeshall and one 


f/f. 





dD. 


Tr. 


E have used quite a 
number of extractors 
in our work,and find 

that it pays to keep up with 
the timesand use the latest 
improved styles, and now 
use the Cowan, and for general use the 4-frame extractor gives the best results.: There is no doubt but a 2-frame extractof 
could be workt to advantage ina large apiary. It is certainly a fact that in a 2-frame extractor, where the combs are 80 
near the spindle or center, the labor of turning the machine is trifling, and the honey is thrown out in less time that 
when the combs are a foot or more from the center. With the 4-frame extractor, if properly geared, and with a crank of not 
less than an 8-inch radius, the labor is not heavy. . 

In selecting an extractor the purchaser should buy one that is within the range of a boy’s or a girl’s strength to ope™ 
ate. There are some six or eight frame extractors; these are all well enough for power, but are a sort of a man-killet 
when run by hand, and would certainly be too much work to put on a boy or girl, or even the good wife. 
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A bee-keeper can get much more out of an extractor in 
this year of 1900 than he could 15 or 20 years ago. The 
machines are better made and less cumbersome in their 
work. The next 20 years will probably see as great im- 
provements. It would perhaps be considered a backward 
movement to say that the future extractor will be improved 
along the lines of the 2-frame principle ; still it must be re- 
membered that many an old and rejected principle has been 
the best one all along. The future extractor will be en- 
tirely automatic as to reversal of frames and the motive 

ower. 
ts While operating an extractor the person should temper 
his strength to the strength of the extractor—a very strong 
and careless person will sometimes reverse this tempering, 
and the result is a broken machine. 

In order to get the most out ofan extractor it really 
seems as necesSary for it to be of the reversing order, for 
many times while extracting new and fragile combs it is 
necessary to reverse before the honey is all thrown from 
one side; the weight of a comb against the wire-cloth of the 
basket will so indent into it that it will break the comb to 
pieces unless the reversals are made often and the motion 
is moderate. . 

In order to get the most out of an extractor some bee- 
keepers extract quite an amount of larve with the honey, 
but here is a case where the operator would better be con- 
tent with a little less. Old Grimes learned a lesson many 
years ago that cured him of this trick. There was quite an 
amount of said larve in all stages of development in the 
strainer, and we all know that they never look very nice, 
and we prefer that our customers should not see them; but 
there came a city lady who was being shown the mysteries 
of the bee-business ; everything was new and very interest- 
ing to her until she came to the strainer with the white 
larve in it, and the honey running over them. Then and 
there, from the remarks she made, she forgot all the rest 
she had seen, and only remembered ‘‘ those worms,’’ as she 
termed them, and thereafter she never would allow a drop 
of liquid honey to pass her lips—she knew just how it was 
extracted. Altho but a very little of our honey had been in 
contact with the larvz, it made no difference, it was all 
alike to her. 

If much larve is thrown out with the honey it will in- 
jure the flavor. A good way to overcome the larve trouble 
is to return to the hive all combs having unsealed brood. 
It may bea little trouble anda delay in the extracting of 
thatcomb, but it pays. Another way out of the woods is to 
use the queen-excluding honey-board; all honey stored 
above it is sure to be free from larve, and for that reason it 
is used quite extensively in our apiaries. 

A honey-tank is almost a necessary adjunct to a honey- 
house and an extractor, because there are many localities 
where the honey is always of such consistency, and the bee- 
keeper so careful to extract nothing but ripe honey, that it 
can be safely run from the extractor to the barrel. Where 
barrels are used that hold from two to three hundred 
pounds, the tank can be very well dispenst with, but even 
then it is better to allow the honey to remain in some large 
vessel until the little specks of comb rise to the surface, 
then the honey will all be perfectly clear. When honey is 
putinto smaller packages, holding from one pound to 60, 
the tank is a necessity, for the honey thatis put up for 
table use should be free from all of those little specks. 
Nice, clean honey adds to the reputation of the bee-keeper. 

Where a tank is used a very good size is a capacity for 
a ton of honey, or about four feet in diameter and two feet 
deep. We place this in our basement, but when used in the 
out-apiaries it is placed outside the building, and has a 
wire-cloth cover to it. The air has free access to the sur- 
face, and any thin portion that rises to the top. is soon 
evaporated. A two-inch faucet should be used for drawing 
off the honey, and it isa very good idea to fix the gate so 
as to insert a padlock, and then there will be no danger that 
the gate will be elevated in our absence. Spilled honey 
eee the earth sweet, but it has the opposite effect upon 

le temper of the bee-keeper. 


Hives, Queens, and Honey-Flow. 
BY HENRY BIDWELL. 


Tr three greatest drawbacks to successful bee-culture 
- America are, small hives, forced swarms, and de- 
iciencies in the flow of honey during the spring, sum- 

mer and fall of each year. ‘ iy 
be . nive ought tobe large enough fora queen to have 
c-comds sufficient to enable her to lay all the eggs she 





possibly can, so that her worker progeny will be numerous 
enough to gather all the honey possible during the yield of 
nectar. 

The queen ought to be developt sufficiently so she can 
readily lay 4,000 to 5,000 eggs a day—the more the better— 
and the honey-flowers should follow in succession from 
early spring until late in the fall. A perfect knowledge of 
the flora within a mile of his apiary ought to be one of the 
first lessons to learn by a beginner in the bee-business. 


We can all get one-hundred dollar queens by increasing 
the size and capacity of our hives, queens and flower fields, 
when the day of cheap queens will be in the past. One hive 
with a bushel of worker-bees capable of gathering 100 
pounds of honey in a honey-flow is worth more than 10 colo- 
nies, each with a hat full of bees only gathering enough to 
feed the brood. I cannot remember a season in the past 50 
years when there was not suitable weather for the bees to 
gather surplus from good honey-producing plants, with 
large hives and plenty of honey-gatherers. Providence is 
not to blame for our short-comings, because you can take a 
dollar queen to-day and in 10 years make it worth $100, by 
careful and constant development ; or you can reverse the 
process. But remember, it is easier and faster going down 
hill than up; and if you want to keep clear of foul brood, 
you would better let forced queens alone. 

A queen capable of laying 1,000 to 2,000 eggs a day will 
find an ordinary 8-frame hive of sufficient capacity; but if 
she can do better than that, she needs a 10-frame hive; and 
if her capacity is 5,000 eggs a day, a double 10-frame hive 
is necessary for her to reproduce herself. You must expand 
the brood-nest if you wish to increase her capacity; and 
while she is doing her best is just the time to rearas good 
or better daughters if she is not already fully developt. 


I think a queen lays a better egg in a natural cell when 
she wishes to reproduce herself than ordinary worker-eggs ; 
and a good, strong, healthy queen is better in her prime 
than an old, weak and feeble one. I prefer to rear my 
young queens under the most favorable conditions for the 
full and perfect development of herrgreatest vitality and 
prolificness, and only allow the best and strongest colonies 
for that purpose. I also wait until they swarm out natur- 
ally, knowing it is one of their natural, God-given instincts 
to do so, and prosper better for it. I then hive the new 
swarm and place it on the old stand, and divide the old col- 
ony into as many parts as there are sealed queens, putting 
the combs into empty hives on one side, and placing each 
new part on the top of a strong colony, then give eacha 
quart of the bees from the new swarm, leaving them until 
the young queens begin to lay, then substitute them with 
those underneath, removing them to a new place. 

If you wish to grow flowers for honey alone, plant bor- 
age—one peck of seed tothe acre, sowed broadcast early in 
the spring, if the land is clean, or drill it in and hoe or cul- 
tivate if the land is foul. It begins to bloom about the first 
of June, and increases as the season advances until frost. 
The honey is of good quality, amber in color, andas the 
flowers hang down the honey is not washt out by the rain 
or dew, but as the seed falls to the ground as fast as it 
ripens, and is quickly devoured by the birds and fowls, it 
requires great care to gather it. 

The best farm crop for bee-pasturage here is alfalfa. 
Sow a peck to a half bushel of seed to the acre early in the 
spring, or just before the fall rains, on good, deep land 
where it can remain permanently. This begins to bloom 
about the middle of May, continuing about one month, but 
if a portion of the field is cut previously it comes on and 
blooms after the first, second, and third crops, continuing 
the bloom all summerand fall. Alfalfa isdestined to be the 
principal honey-producing plant in the United States. 

; Sedgwick Co., Kan. 


Shallow vs. Full-Story Supers for Extracted 
Honey. 


BY C. P. DADANT. 


AM thinking of running my bees for extracted honey, to save time 

and to better control swarming. I use 10-frame Langstroth hives. 

Would you advise the use of half-story or full-story supers? You 

know what the “Draper barn” is. Would you usethis hive with 
ordinary Langstroth hive-bodies for supers ? 

We have, at different times, in the columns of the 
American Bee Journal, stated our preference for half-story 
or shallow supers, and the reason for this preference. But 
it seems necessary, in a periodical publication, to come back 
to the same subject quite often, especially if it isof impor- 
tance. The answer to questions like the above concerns 
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most especially beginners. Practical bee-keepers who have 
had years of experience do not look for advice on subjects 
of this kind, because they have either tried the methods 
recommended and adopted them, or have rejected them for 
reasons that are connected with their own practice; or be- 
cause they have already traced for themselves a course to 
follow with which they are well satisfied, and do not care to 
try anything else. In bee-keeping, as in other pursuits, men 
succeed under different circumstances, following entirely 
different methods, and each man is prone to consider his 
method best if it has stood the test of experience in the cir- 
cumstances in which he finds himself placed. 

Let me state at the outset that I consider the ‘‘ Draper 
barn” a better hive than the ordinary Langstroth. The 
Draper barn, called after Mr. A. N. Draper, of Madison 
Co., Ill., was originated to follow the methods recommended 
by us, and is substantially a Langstroth hive, the body of 
which is a little over two inches deeper than the ordinary 
style, giving the bees a greater breeding-space. This hive 
takes the same supers, sections, covers, etc., as the ordinary 
Langstroth hive. 

We prefer a shallow super in extracting for several rea- 
sons, and before we give these reasons allow me to say that 
it was only after a practical trial on a large number of 
hives for several years of both a 10-inch super and 6% super 
that we gave our preference to the latter. Experiments on 
a large number of hives are quite expensive; but they are 
the only tests which may be called practical and conclusive. 
I would not accept as of any value a test madeon one or 
two hives; as the experience thus gained might be dis- 
torted (if I may thus express it) by special conditions of the 
colonies which served forthe test. There is so great a differ- 
ence in the results obtained from colonies of different 
strength, or different degrees of prolificness, other circum- 
stances and conditions notwithstanding, that it is well nigh 
impossible to assert anything, or lay down any rule from 
anything but a wholesale trial. In the latter case a fair 
average is usually struck, as you are likely to have on eithe: 
side a test of colonies in all sorts of circumstances. 


In the first place, we prefer the super with a 6-inch side- 
bar, what we call the ‘‘ half-story super,’’ because its frames 
are very much more easily handled for extracting than any 
other. The depth of the comb is just right for the honey- 
knife to reach across its face from top to bottom, and a 
comb is uncapt ata single stroke. There is less weight, 
such a comb weighing from 3 to 5 pounds, and less danger 
of breaking down in handling or inextracting. The large 
combs we use in the body of the hive, weigh 8 to 10 pounds, 
and the combs of a ‘‘ Draper barn ’’ would come very near 
8 pounds when full of honey. Thoseof a Langstroth frame 
weigh less, but are still quite heavy and unwieldy, and are 
readily damaged when handled in hot weather, if they are 
new and very full of fresh honey. This is, however, not 
the main reason for our preference for shallow extracting- 
frames. 

Experience with the deep super full-size frame has 
shown us that with such supers the queen is much more 
readily induced to ascend into the upper story to lay than 
with a shallow super. I ascribe it to the fact that it takes 
quite awhile for tht bees to occupy the entire super and 
place honey in every cell. In a shallow super the space is 
very much more quickly occupied, and tho the cells are not 
filled at once, yet honey is putin most of them very soon 
after the super has been given. We have seen a number of 
cases when the queen deserted the lower apartment to oc- 
cupy the one above, when the latter wasa full story, but 
with the half-story super this has very rarely happened. 
Of course, in a very heavy honey crop such occurrences are 
rare even with the full-story super. 

On the other hand, when a super is given toeach colony 
at the opening of the crop it often happens that some of the 
colonies are unable to occupy the entire space, and a full- 
story super proves too much of an addition. If the nights 
are cool, the bees have more difficulty in keeping up the re- 
quired temperature, and this causes more or less delay in 
breeding. 

But after all we must not be exclusive. Success can 
certainly be attained even with full-story supers. We know 
of many practical bee-keepers who use nothing else for ex- 
tracting. But for our own use we much prefer the super 
mentioned for the reasons above stated. 

As for using a shallow super only 4% inches deep for 
extracting, that is out of the question. This is running to 
the other extreme, and such supers require altogether too 
much handling for the harvesting of a large crop of honey. 

We have been called too conservative because we hold 
and practice methods which we inaugurated 25 years or 





more ago. Our answer to this is that we be believe in prog. 
ress, but we have harvested large crops always with these 
methods; we see all the bee-keepers in our vicinity, or the 
most of them, imitating us because they see us succeed, and 
we can not help thinking that we are yet on the right track, 
All we want, all we seek, is practical results with the plain. 
Hamilton Co., Il. 


est methods that can be devised. 

















Report of the Colorado State Convention. 


{Continued from page 102.) 





TAXING BEES IN COLORADO. 


QUESTION.— Would it not bea help to the inspector to 
have the county assessor keep a record of the bees in his 
county ? 

Mr. Gordon—It is the county inspector’s duty to inspect 
the apiaries of the small bee-keepers. How is he going to 
find them? Ifthe assessor had a list, he would only need 
to consult it. I know of one case in which the inspector 
found out the existence of foul brood in this way. 

Mr. Tracy—Were those bees taxt? That was wrong. 
It is right to give them in. 

J. B. Adams—I understood that the assessor of Boulder 
County had 700 colonies on his list. There are over 18,0 
colonies in Boulder County. Theassessor doesn’t get them 
on his record, They are not given in. 

Pres. Aikin—Bees are taxt in my county. 

Mr. Rhodes—I think bees are not subject to taxation. 
It is a fallacy to call them property. Bees have very differ- 
ent values in the spring and fall. I an» opposed to taxing 
bees, because it is unjust. 

Mr. Tracy—Nearly three years ago Rauchfuss Bros 
had 400 colonies. Two months after they had 100. Bee 
can not be taxt with justice to man and man. If I were: 
money-lender, and a man wanted to borrow $50 with bees a 
security, I wouldn’t give it. I gave just as much attention 
to my bees at the time I lost them as I did before. 

F. Rauchfuss—We expect protection, and can noter 
pect it without taxation. We need to pay the inspectors. It 
is pretty hard to tax justly, but we should not shrink from 
a little taxation. 

Mr. Bates—Suppose I have $100 worth of bees and Si0l 
worth of hens—am I askt to pay taxes on the poultry ? 

F. Rauchfuss—Those that make an exclusive business 
of poultry are taxt. 

Mr. Lyon—If the government thinks our industry needs 
nurture, it is not for us to say nay. 

Pres. Aikin—Bees are property in the hive. When my 
house burns down after assessment I have to pay taxes just 
the same as in anything else. 

A resolution by Mr. Rhodes was unanimously carried, 
as follows: 

Resolved, That the Colorado State Bee-Keepers’ Asse 
ciation recommend that all honey shipt out be markt with 
the address of the producer. 


INCREASING THE LOCAL DEMAND FOR HONEY. 


Pres. Aikin introduced the subject, ‘‘ ow can we itr 


crease the demand for honey in our local market and mait § 


tain the price ?’’ as follows: 


There are no wealthy merchants, and not many wealthy 
people, in the community where I live. Very few indulge 
in luxuries. Granulated sugar two or three years ago was 
5% to 6 cents a pound. I reasoned this way: Here 
honey at 10 cents a pound; then they can’t stand it to buy 
honey. It wasa question not of buying the thing wanted, 
but of supplying the table. Ihad to meet that question 
Can I do better by shipping out? I lookt at the quotations 
The top notch was 7 cents. It would cost me 3 cents to gt 
it to that place, leaving 4 cents for me. Then cams cost 
Any way I could figure, I would be sure to have only 2 to’ 
cents left if sold on commission. I concluded to putt 
price down to where it would compete with sugar. [ could 
never make a sale of over 5 or 6 cents in Denver and # 
other places. I therefore said to the people, I will sell yo 
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honey at 6 cents a pound. This is contrary to the general 
practice of business. But by so doing I get the custom of 
poor people. I sold them just the honey at that price and 
charged for the pail. I offered to sell honey thru the stores 
in my town at the same time. I wholesaled it to them, giv- 
ing 3 cents to the dealers for four pounds sold. Our trade in 
extracted honey is doubling every year. 

As to maintaining the price, this yeara buyer offered 
me 5% cents. I said to him, ‘‘ You can’t have it. I will 
sell it to you for 6 cents, which is cheaper than I am selling 
it to the people here.”” He bought it for 6cents. I was at 
first afraid to raise the price in the home market for fear I 
would drive away my customers, but I am now selling it at 
home for 7 cents a pound. 

I first run the honey from the extractor toa tank, then 
into pails and stack them up tillthe honey is candied. It 
does not cost me much more than to put itincans. When 
I first started, 3-pound cans of corn-syrup were sold for 15 
cents. Ican not compete with that, but I have to compete 
with sugar. As tothe fancy trade of honey, that is differ- 
ent. If I wereat Denver, I would perhaps employ different 
tactics. 

To-day the dealers in our town are demanding the 15- 
pound pails of honey instead of the small pails. That shows 
it is getting to be a staple with them. If we produced ten 
times as much as we do, and sold to compete with other 
sweets, it would be easier to sell. It would be like hogs and 
corn in lowa—the buyers come and buy at the dooryard be- 
cause there is a quantity to buy. When we produce in large 
quantities, and keep it before the people all the time, there 
is an inducement for the buyer to come around. 

I should also say that I trade honey for nearly every 
last thing I can use. R. C. ATKIN. 


Mr. Porter—-Locality comes in again. We could not do 
much of thatin Denver. However, there is something in 
not putting the price too high. I sold some jars to a grocer 
for 35 cents apiece, and after some time found he had not 
sold them. He had markt them 50cents. Another dealer 
at the same time was selling them for 45 cents. It is not 
the wealthy people in Denver who buy honey. For exam- 
ple, recently sold a 5-gallon can to a brickmaker for 8 
centsa pound. The wealthy people want fancy packages, 
anda very little at a time. 

H. Rauchfuss—I have had the sameexperience. To get 
some people to use honey I had to give them some. Then 
they bought small glasses. People should always be kept 
supplied with the kind of honey they are accustomed to. 
As long as we sell them alfalfa honey they eat it, but when 
they get cleome or other honey they say they are tired of 
honey. I know the time when hardly any extracted honey 
was soldin Denver. Now it is soldin a great number of 
stores. 

Mr. Porter—I sold the secretary of one of the lumber 
companies a can ot sweet clover honey, after having sold 
him alfalfa honey. The next time I saw him he said he 
was getting tiredof honey. If we get customers educated 
to alfalfa honey, we should never change. There is a trade 
that prefers the strong honey. 

' H. Rauchfuss—The Jews prefer the dark and strong 
10ney. 

Mr. Rhodes—I don’t believe we ought to ship much 
honey out of Colorado. I produced four or five tons of 
honey in the early days of bee-keeping. One of the mer- 
chants have ordered two carloads of California honey to run 
usout. I followed that right up till I re-establisht my 
trade, Inever saw a vessel that exhibited honey better 
than a stone jar. Extracted honey poured into a stone jar 
has something very attractive about it. I sold only one day 
in the week, but could have sold all the time. Six cents a 
pound at home, without the package, is a good industry. A 
party in town selling extracted honey to the stores puts in 
a show-case with it, and guarantees it. Retailers would 
stand by us if we would get to them in that way. 

Pres. Aikin—That party keeps the goods on hand all 
the time. That is a strong point. If your grocer runs out 
of sugar and coffee a few times, you are going to patronize 
some other grocer , 


SELLING CANDIED HONEY. 


_ Mr. Root—Bee-journals have not done their duty in 
recommending the sale of candied honey. It is suitable for 
men with whiskered mouths, and handier to give to chil- 
dren. I don’t know any reason why store-keepers shouldn’t 


anaes honey if they could know it was good bee- 
mey, 
Mr. Gordo 


Wi j 
honey will? n--Will adulterated honey candy as pure 





Mr. Porter—I have samples of that honey, that was re- 
ferred to as sold in the stores, that show no signs of candy- 
ing. One of them shows a few little cubical crystals near 
the top. If we could put up honey as Mr. Aikin does, we 
could down that kind of honey. The grocers are learning 
that pure honey wi// candy. Extracted clover honey will 
not candy as quickly as extracted alfalfa honey. 


Mr. Root—I tried an experiment with adulterated 
honey. I put up one sample containing % glucose, one 74; 
glucose, one 4% glucose, and one of pure honey, and have 
kept them four years. The pure sample candied solid. The 
mixtures clouded and made flakes. The glucose seemed to 
separate from the honey. The glucose and honey, there- 
fore, will candy in time, but it candies in a peculiar way, so 
that it is readily distinguishable from the candying of pure 
honey. But sugar syrup will prevent candying longer than 
anything else. 

Mr. Porter—This firm claims to havea process for de- 
laying granulation. They would exchange the candied 
honey of others found in the stores for theirown. This 
was about five years ago. 

Mr. Rhodes—They must have something new, because 
their honey now is in better condition. 

Mr. Root—The fact that the honey is solid is absolute 
evidence that it is pure. One of our workmen prefers can- 
died honey to liquid honey. 

Mr. Rhodes—Candied honey is good because the flavor 
is not driven off by heat. 

H. Rauchfuss—I have a tank for liquefying by dry heat, 
which works better in that respect than by setting the cans 
in water. It holds six cans, and hasa cover. It is double- 
walled, with water between the walls. The delicate flavor 
that alfalfa honey has is easily driven off. In selling to 
candy factories, I have learned they have a way of keeping 
the flavor, in making it into candy, but do not know what 
it is. 

Pres. Aikin—I have some samples kept for several 
years. ‘They remained candied solid for two years. One is 
a? liquid and part granules, and is much darker. 

. Rauchfuss—I have some samples kept a number of 
years. One of sunflower honey is solid yet. A sample of 
cleome candied honey turned liquid, then granulated, then 
turned liquid again. 

J. B. Adams—I had some packages at the World’s Fair 
that I have yet. One is part liquid and part candied, and is 
darker. Another is now in layers of granulated and liquid 
honey. Another is of different colors. 

Pres. Aikin—I have a sample of white clover honey 15 
years old. It is entirely liquid now, and as black as sor- 
ghum, tho at first it was fair honey. 

Mr. Porter—Some honey I had distributed to stores 
granulated and came back. I put it down cellar. I lookt 
at it some time ago, and found half of the jars as clear as 
crystal, and as nice as could be, while the others were can- 
died solid. 

H. Rauchfuss—I sold some honey in a can that was 
poured into jars. One jar remained liquid, and the rest is 
solid. 

Mr. Rhodes—That shuts out the explanation that one 
colony would gather one kind of honey and another another. 
But I believe light has some effect. 

Mr. Root—I have thought that moisture, or stirring, 
might have something to do with it. 

J. B. Adams—Every one of my packages is glass-stop- 
pered and sealed. 

H. Rauchfuss—Some of my 60-pound cans of honey 
candied and some did not. They are sealed yet. 

Mr. Gordon—Some honey sealed since 1889 with a rub- 
ber band did not candy. 

Mr. Hackney—Have these packages been exposed to 
the heat? Some days in the summer are quite hot. 

J. B. Adams—I doubt if any of my packages were in- 
fluenced in that way. They were in a plastered northeast 
back room. 

H. Rauchfuss—Mine were in just such a room, where 
they candied and liquefied. 

Mr. Porter—Usually froth rises when candied honey is 
melted. This year I liquefied a great deal, and not a single 
can had any froth on, but they were as clear as could 
be. It was not alfalfa honey alone that acted so. 

Mr. Brock—I observed no difference this year. The 
froth was there as usual. 

H. Rauchfuss—I had the same experience as Mr. Por- 
ter. Ihad always thought it was the air-bulbs encased in 
extracted honey that caused the froth. 

Mr. Porter—I restore the froth to honey, when I have 
it, by putting it ina separate can, setting this in water, 
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with a very little water sprinkled on the froth itself, heat- 
ing and straining thru cheese-cloth. The water dissolves 
the air-bubbles, and the result is just as salable honey as 
any. The honey this year was no thicker than usual. 
H. Rauchfuss—The late honey was thin this year. 
(Continued next week.] 
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The “ Old Reliable”’ seen thru New and Unreliable Glasses. 
By E. E. HASTY, Richards, Ohio. 


MR. WHITNEY’S APIARY AND PLANS. 


The year opens with a very pretty apiary picture; and 
we won’t blame Comrade Whitney if he feels a trifle proud 
of it. Those slender and tall young elms to shade every 
hive part of the time, and no hive all the time, realize a 
definite plan of shading, whether the plan is entirely sound 
or not. The big hives and close spacing, and especially the 
diagonal placing, give the apiary a decided individuality. 
That’s what we like (in pictures), notwithstanding the fact 
that the dead-earnest sort of bee-beginners might want to 
know which way is the best way, and then to have all the 
apiaries thus. And he gave his bees hand-sled rides in the 
summertime—my, my! I hardly expect that kink to prove 
very catching, altho quite likely he’s right that on a smooth 
lawn the hand-sled is one of the gentlest of vehicles. Most 
of the brethren would prefer the made-a-purpose barrow, 
that both pigks the hive up and gently wheels it where it 
wants to go. And quite a good few of the brethren are 
blest, like myself, with hives that manifest a quiet and non- 
perambulating disposition. 

KEEPING BEES ON THE ROOF. 

Mr. Weber’s apiary on the roof, page 17, shows one lit- 
tle invention which is important. Of course, such apiaries 
are crowded, and boards between adjacent hives to keep 
bees from mixing are a natural resource—here we see /wo 
boards for each narrow space, which very greatly increases 
the efficiency. If the keeper is careful and prompt enough 
to insure every parent colony a queen at swarming (even if 
he has to buy a queen), there is no other peremptory neces- 
sity for more space than can be had on the roof of a large 
building. Of course, there are many minor bothers, as well 
as some minor benefits, in sucha position. For instance, 
bees are not attacking passers-by as they would be if down 
on the ground; and, per contra (out of sight out or mind), 
passers-by are not attacking the apiarist for keeping bees 
where he ought not. 

MR. REHN’S APIARY AND MANAGEMENT. 


Plenty of individwalities to ask questions about in the 
apiary of Frank LL. Rehn, page 33. He sets his hives high, 
and I wonder how the underneath blocks are managed to 
keep the whole edifice from being badly a-wabble. And 
why does he use such a promising growth of painted posts 
all scattered round? I guess he’s got a whopping big sun- 
shade to mount on a post and shade the operator, and move 
to the next post when he moves; if so, I glory in his—lack 
of spunk. (He’s a freshman and must be hazed a little. 
Hazing becometh not an editor; but it’s not yet abolisht 
on the staff—is it Dr. Miller?) From6 to 26 colonies is a 
good record for a beginner’s first year. I feel specially in- 
terested in seeing his success in keeping nuclei shut up five 
days. Hedoesn’t say anything about filling part of one 
comb with water, which I should think important in such 
long imprisonment. 


’ 


SOME OF OLD GRIMES’ IDEAS. 

And so Old Grimes’ old blue coat of a 44%x4 section is 
bound tobe a new and taking fashion if he only wears it 
long enough. I think there are several of us that will spoil 
his game by walking right on in the procession ourselves. 
But as to the Grimes plan of booming for big and early 
swarms, and harvesting all the comb honey from them, and 
all the extracted from the consolidated remnants, I'll wait 
till the procession gets kind o° long, and then quietly drop 
in behind--half a dozen suspicions and counter prejudices 
in the way of joining right in now, Page 3. 
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TWO QUEENS IN SAME BROOD-CHAMBER. 


That is an eccentric item which R. R. Stokesberry con. 
tributes on page 14. A queen being superseded in a 74. 


Srame hive, two young queens became fertile and began life 


on opposite sides of the unusually large chamber. A strain 
of bees that would always do this (and stay so) our English 
friends would pay a big price for—save them lots of hive 
**carpenteering.”’ 

FACING COLONIES TWO WAYS. 


That Canadian item, page 10, is correct. A few colo- 
nies facing west in an apiary generally faced east will gain 
bees largely during winter flights at the expense of the 
east-looking colonies. 

PERHAPS A ‘‘ HASTY’’ CONCLUSION. 


I e’enymost blush for my country that Mr. Secor should 
not be sharp enough to see thru that can of Hymettus 
honey, page 6. Not quite the identical thing as the horse- 
mint honey nicely canned for the mining regions, and 
labeled ‘‘ California Sage Honey,’’ but very like, I suspect, 


THE APICULTURAL ‘‘TEN COMMANDMENTS.”’ 


Ten bee-keeping sins are held up to our view on page 
42; and of course the apicultural ten commandments would 
be the ‘‘ thou shalt nots’”’ of these ten. This critic kicks— 
won’t accept them short of opening the Ark and seeing 
them on the stone tables. Number 4 is nota sin; and 7,8 
and 9are quite debatable. _He moves the following sub- 
stitute : 

1. Thou shalt have no other craft before bees. 

2. Thou shalt not bow down to other crafts, by calling 
thine own craft, ‘‘ Fussing with bees.’’ 

3. Thou shalt not say naughty words when thy bees 
salute thee, neither when they cross thine expectations, 
neither when they clean out thy nuclei. 

4. Remember and have a Sabbath corner in thy soul for 
some other things besides bees. Thou mayest have bees on 
the brain, but not on the whole of thy brain. 

5. Honor the bee-book, which is as thy father, and the 
bee-paper, which is asthy mother. Whosocurseth father and 
mother let him die the death. - 

6. Thou shalt not kill—neither thyself by overmuch 
worriment, neitherthy bees by overmuch neglect in the 
fall, neither thy Gentile neighbor by overmuch bee-talk. 

7. Thou shalt not commit adulteration—neither at the 
glucose-barrel; neither shalt thou accomplish a similar 
thing by extracting thine honey too soon. 

8. Thou shalt not steal thy neighbor’s cash by selling 
him poor honey. Thy honey shall be pure, and clean, and 
ripe. 

. 9. Thou shalt not bear false witness in favor of thine 
hobby—for the same is false witness against thy neighbor. 
Behold he will try to ride thine hobby, and fall bleeding by 
the wayside. 

10. Thou shalt not covet for an out-apiary thy neigh- 
bor’s range; neither shalt thine eye be evil toward thy Gen- 
tile neighbor’s few hives; neither shalt thou covet the 
honey thy bees need for food. Thine heart shalt be large 
toward every creature; for, behold, the same God which 
made the insect and the angel, made thee. 


DOOLITTLE’S BURR-COMBS. 

As to the problem on page 37,1 rather guess Mr. Doo- 
little did make his burr-combs count him ir $1.20 per col- 
ony; but I doubt whether different bees on a different occa- 
sion would always show the same result. It’s ‘‘ sartin sure’ 
that the burr-combs didn’t gather an ounce of the honey; 
and sometimes bees will “get there,’? and put there all the 
honey they have to spare, without any ladders to climb on. 


DOOLITTLE’S DOZEN ‘‘ LITTLE PEWS.”’ 


Twelve little pews, with 12 little Methodist ‘ classes” 
of new ideas on section slips, to be called out for * love 
feast’? one each month! That’s the way Doolittle ‘‘doos — 
it. How many ‘doo ”’ want to be Doolittles enough to ‘ doo 
that much? Page 35. 

WINTERING BEES IN A LOW TEMPERATURE. 


An interesting fact (but a dangerous one to run at large) 
is S. N. Black’s success in wintering 80 colonies at 28 de- 
grees, Fahr. If stores were always the very best, and bees 
always the very healthiest, it might perhaps be done right 
straight along. Page 36. 

SHOOTING THE CANDIED-HONEY IDEA. 


And so Mr. Aikin helps the public idea to shoot toward 
candied honey by not letting it have any chance to,si00 
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any other way. I see. It’s true that people like new ideas, 
when informed that they are new; and saying, ‘““'This’s a 
new plan; we let you melt your own honey, and buy it so 
much cheaper,”’ is quite likely to go to the spot. Page 18. 


HONEY THE THING FOR CHILDREN. 


Prof. Eaton, on page 22, says a nobly forcible thing 
when he tells how almost all people try to repress children’s 
appetite for sweets rightin the face of the fact that more 
than half the solid contents of mother’s milk is sugar. Who 
will manage it toinform the Creator that he didn’t know 
what children need ? 

WHAT ABOUT EXTRACTING-COMBS ? 


Page 26 is revolutionary enough to raise the whole big 
question, Why have extracting-combs cleaned up in the fall 
atall? Isit not betterin almost every respect to let them 
stay sticky just as they are? What say about it, brethren ? 
I have done that way to some extent, and the worst trouble 
I met was that they drip a good deal in certain turns of 
weather, and make a dauby mess on the floor, and waste 
some pounds of good honey that might have gone to the 
bees. 

















CONDUCTED BY 
,; DR. OC. OC. MILLER, Marengo, III, 


1 (The eye may be mailed to the Bee Journal office, or to Dr. Miller 
irect, when he will answer them here. Please do not ask the 
Doctor to send answers by mail.—Ep1Tor.] 
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. Wintering Bees in a Cave. 

¥ I put two colonies into a cave which I dug last fall. It has 
double doors, with a 6-inch pipe ventilator above, with two joints 

le so as to keep snow out of the pipe. ‘The bottom ventilator is 6x6 

if inches, and 40 feet long, with screen to keep the mice out. The 
roof is about two feet of dirt and manure mixt. The temperature 

g is 38° to 40° above zero. I would like to know if this cave is all 

d right to keep beesin. I have two colonies outdoors, with outside 
cases and chaff between. New York, 

1e _ ANSWER.—Very likely it is all right, but one cannot be certain 

r. without knowing just how the bees appear. A temperature of 38° 

yy to 40° seems rather low, but thermometers differ so much that it 

: may be that your thermometer in the place in which you put it is 

h all right. 

x. en 

n- 

he Growing the Basswoods or Lindens. 

ge te a be 

ch In the book, ‘‘ Bees and Honey,” I have read that basswood is 
easily propagated from cuttings. Do you know of any one having 
succeeded in this way? If so, what time of year must it be done, 
and what kind of soil is best in which-to put them? In digging up 

_ basswoods for transplanting, need one be pretty careful about cut- 

ee ting off the roots, else we kill the tree from this cause? My land 

' is naturally adapted to basswood, and there is plenty of it all 

cae about here, but it is going fast. New York. 

e 

am ANSWER.—I have no recollection of any reports from those 

he who bad done much in the way of raising basswoods from cut- 
tings, the usual way being to dig up young seedlings that are grow- 

on. ing wild. If you search in the region where basswood is plenty, 
you will probably find abundance of young trees. They may be 
raised from seed, but the seed seems to lie in the earth a year or 

3” two before coming up. 

ove Young lindens or basswoods may be transplanted with less 

<” — than almost any other tree. Of course, the more roots the 

°” etter, but a very small amount of roots will do. 

pet ee I Cee ae 
Italianizing. 

rge) : ERO a i 

de- * (started with one box-bive of bees 3 years ago. The next year 

ees whieten’ 5 dovetail hives, and in sprin Ihad two nice swarms 

ght oy successfully hived. Last year I increast to 11, which are 

: t.. ; condition now. I lost one swarm in the blizzard—they 
~~; 7 they had honey left. It was over 20° below zero here, 
Sstehems — now, and had, myjbees on the summer stands 

- bed ae * being packt. In June I put a select tested queen in one. 

« be went into winter as thorobred Italians. Next spring I 

hoot ould like to Italianize all. Your plan of doing so-by self-swarm- 








ing seems to be very simple, but I would like to try the dividing, 
and wanted to Italianize beforeband, and in this way: 

I expected to take the brood-frames that have the queen-cells 
on them, and put them in the Italian hive; and after the bees have 
capt them over return them to their old hives, and kill the black 
queen. Will not that work? When, or before, the second queen 
hatches I expect to divide the colonies and thus double the num- 
ber. VIRGINIA. 


Answer.—If you take from any of your colonies a frame with 
queen-cells and eggs or larve in the cells, giving these to the Ital- 
ian bees would produce only black queens. If you take the Italian 
queen away, putting her in a nucleus, the queens reared by the 
queenless colony will be Italian. 


—— a 


Frozen Moisture in the Hive. 


On looking at my bees, I see that in two of the hives, near the 
entrance, small icicles have formed from the bottom of the frames 
to the bottom-board. I suppose this is from the moisture of the 
bees condensing and freezing near the entrance. Will this burt 
them? If so, how canl remedy it? They are packt in hay and 
leaves about 6 inches on each side. New YOrK. 


ANSWER.—A small amount of frozen moisture is not likely to 
do any great harm. Perhaps nothing need be done now, but it 
may be well to consider whether a larger entrance another winter 
would not be desirable? This is not saying that it is desirable ; 
only suggesting it in case the entrance is too contracted. 


How Arrange the Extracting-Frames. 


In arranging extracting-frames, is it best to have them placed 
above the brood-frames, so that the bee-space is continuous from 
the bottom to the top of the hive, or should they be placed so that 
the spAdce between them comes over the brood-frames, similar to 
breaking joints? It can of course be easily regulated by the fol- 
lower. UTan. 


ANSWER.—With proper spacing between frames, and proper 
distance between top-bars and bottom-bars (about ‘¢-inch in each 
case) it probably makes no difference which way. If spaces are 
larger, and if top-bars are thin, there would be danger of some 
building up of combs if spaces above corresponded with those 
below, and if you are as neat about your work at the hive as you 
are about your penmanship, you woundn’t like that. 
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Bees Dying -When to Remove Honey. 


1. lam a beginner with bees. I purchast 5 colonies last fall in 
box-hives, aud they are dying from some cause or otber. As 
they were not ‘‘ robbed’ last year, the hives are full of honey. 

2. When is a good time to *‘ rob”’ bees ? MIssoURI. 


ANswWERs.—1. It is impossible to tell why bees die, with no 
other information than the fact that they die. Very often begin- 
ners are alarmed at bees dying in winter when everything is all 
right, for the general rule is that a great many bees die thruout 
the winter. If only a quart or two have died in a strong colony 
there is no cause for alarm, and several quarts may die in such a 
colony before warm weather comes. 

2. It will be worth a great deal to you to get a good text-book 
on bees, for in that you will find the present question more fully 
and satisfactorily answered than can well be the case in this de- 
partment. In general terms it may be said that there is no special 
time by the calendar when honey should be taken, but it should be 
taken as soon as all, or nearly all, is sealed in the super. if it is 
comb. [If extracted, it may be taken whenever it is sufficiently 
ripe—that is, when it is sealed or nearly so, altho many think it 
best not to extract till the close of the season. 


——_§-2-—- 


A New Size Honey-Section. 





I desire your opinion of our new honey-section. We have a 
whole lot of section-cases for the 8-frame hive, also a whole lot of 
fences, slats. etc., for the Ideal sections, 3°¢x5xl1¢, but I don’t 
think that section is just the thing, and never will be very popu- 
lar. The 4x5x1%; section is the very best section I ever have used 
or seen, but it cannot be used in the 8-frame hive section-case to 
good advantage, unless crosswise the case, and that doesn’t seem 
to be just the thing, either; so we have gotten up and used with 
much pleasure a section that exactly fills the 8-frame case, both in 
length and width, they being of such size that 7 rows, 4 to the row, 
just fill the case. The sections are plain, and are supposed to be 
used with section-holders and fences, their size being 4% x5xl‘4. 
What do you say ? New YORK. 


ANsWeR.—This matter is one that depends so much upon cir- 
cumstances that no hard and fast rule can be made for all. A 
question that you can best answer for yourself is, Do they suit 
your market? Trial must determine. Otber things being equal, 
the section that you can use with the least inconvenience and with 
the least change of your present fixtures is the one for you. In 
this respect you have no doubt chosen wisely. A strong point in 


the eyes of many customers is the fact that a 4%¢x5x1'4 section pre- 


sents a large surface when laid on a plate. It /ooks much. 
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Note—The American Bee Journal adopts the Orthography of the follow- 
ing Rule, recommended by the joint action of the American Philolog- 
ical Association and the Philological Society of England: ~ Change 
“d” or “ed” final to “t” when so pronounced, except when the “e” af- 
fects a preceding sound. Also some other changes are used. 








‘*Are We Brethren ?”’ is the inquiry of the American 
Bee-Keeper in reply to the request to name an 
bee-keeper who does not with the 


American 
Australian “re 
like to have my cropeof honey increast as much as possible, 
but I don’t care to have the entire output increast in pro- 
portion.”’ 


Say: 


Editor Hill hopes the younger generation now 
living may see the present annual production of honey in 
the United States fold. 
He thinks such an increase is necessary to 
preciation of the 
says: 


increast five No pessimist, he. 
awaken an ap- 


great possibilities of our industry, and 


‘America’s most crying need is, more honey and 
united action in extending home consumption; and this 
united action can be secured only thru individual effort 
prompted by a fraternal, wmse/fAsh interest in the general 
welfare of our pursuit.’’ 





We Be Brethren.—In not many callings is there found 
brotherly spirit than among bee-keepers. It is 
pleasant to find that a wide expanse of ocean does not make 
any less this kindly feeling, and one warms toward 
British bee-keepers when reading the following apprecia- 
tive words regarding one of our number, from W. Loveday. 
in the British Bee Journal : 


a more 


**One whom we must place in the front rank of never- 
tiring helpers in our cause must be thankt now if we would 





a 


ask him also to accept the compliments of the season with 
the next issue of the British Bee Journal when it reaches 
him. Ireferto Mr. G. M. Doolittle, from whom we haye 
learned so much thru his regular contributions to the bee. 
literature of his country, and which is handed on to us jy 
the pages of the British Bee Journal. I am afraid that our 
American friend must burn not only a good deal of mi¢- 
night oil, but exhaust a good deal of the sap of life, too, iy 
his endeavors to assist others.” 








National Bee-Keepers’ Union’s Final Report.—w-. 
have received the final statement sent out by General Man- 
ager Newman, in which he gives the result of the vote by 
the Union on the question of amalgamation. It shows that 
98 ballots were cast, of which 91 were in favor of the new 
Constitution recently adopted also by the United States 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, which voted 143 to 4 in favor of 
it. Both societies having thus almost unanimously adopted 
the same Constitution, they are now one. If “ 
there is strength,’’ the amalgamated society ought to be 
very strong, and should do even better work than 
could do singly. 

The cash balance forwarded by Mr. Newman to Gen- 
eral Manager Secor was $173.95—a handsome addition to 
the fund already in the amalgamated society’s 
There will now be a united membership of about 500. 
not double it this year ? 

Asa result of the recent voting by both organizations, 
the officiary of the resulting association is as follows 


in union 


both 


treasury, 


Why 


PRESIDENT—Ernest R. Root. 
VICE-PRESIDENT—G. M. Doolittle. 
SECRETARY—Dr. A. B. Mason. 


GENERAL MANAGER AND TREASURER.—Eugene Secor. 


BoarRD OF DirECTORS—E. Whitcomb, W. Z. Hutchin- 
son and A. I. Root, until 1901; J. M. Hambaugh, Dr. C. C. 


Miller and C. P. Dadant, until 1902; Thomas G. Newman, 
G. M. Doolittle and W. F. Marks, until 1903; and Ernest R. 
Root, P. H. Elwood and Rev. E. T. Abbott, until 1904. 


Mr. Newman closed his final 
paragraphs, which show what a well-earned and glorious 
record the National Bee-Keepers’ Union made for itself 
during its 15 years’ existence: 


statement with these 


I desire to thank my friends for their condolence in my 
affliction and present loss of eyesight, and, upon retiring 
from the management of the Union, would offer congratu- 
lations to all the members upon the efficient work done by 
the Union during its existence, and submit the following 
statistics for future reference: 

Over 200 appeals kave been made to the Union for pro- 
tection from annoyance by envious and quarrelsome neigh- 
bors. About one-half of these cases have been settled or 
dropt as soon as it was known that the apiarists were mem- 
bers of the National Bee-Keepers’ Union. Many of the re- 
maining cases were settled as soon as the opposing attor- 
neys had read the points of law furnisht by the Union. 
Others were cases growing out of attempting to enfore 
ordinances past by cities to declare bee-keeping a nuisance, 
some of which were carried up to the Supreme Court; but 
invariably the result was a victory for the Union whiei 
cases were tried upon their merits. In some few cases bee- 
keepers have been put into prison on technicalities, only t 
be releast when defended by the attorneys for the Union, 
who demanded their rights guaranteed by the Constitutior 
of the United States of America. 

The Union has a proud record, and gives to tlie new 
amalgamated association a banner unsullied, with victor) 
inscribed upon it, and I hope that it may wave in triumpl 
over the new association for many generations to come. 

TRoMAS G. NEWMAN. 





Wisconsin Convention Notes.—As intimated in 


last number, we will endeavor this week to give a few comm 
ments on the convention of bee-keepers held in Madiso", 
Feb. 7 and 8. 

We arrived the evening of the 6th, and were met 
station by Secretary France, whom we had not seen for 


years, It is wonderful what a preserving climate th 
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.., Wisconsin. Mr. France really lookt younger than he 
id ‘1 1896. The same may also be said of Pres. Wilcox, 
«ho seemed not a day older than when we used to see him 
so frequently in charge of Wisconsin’s apiarian exhibit at 
the World’s Fair here in Chicago in 1893—and that is nearly 
seven years ago. But, then, we really believe Mrs. Wilcox 
takes such excellent care of him that while he may live 
long he’ll not likely grow old. Mrs. Wilcox was at the con- 
vention, and we decided, after seeing her and talking with 
her, that, like a good many of the rest of us, Mr. Wilcox is 
«reatly indebted to a good wife. (Dr. Miller will surely 
say “‘amen’”’ to this.) 

For perhaps six or eight yearsave have hada desire to 
meet Mrs. W. J. Pickard—the lady bee-keeper of Wisconsin 
who has won the right to be called the “‘ first lady ’’ of the 
State, if not of the United States, when it comes to honey- 
production. We believe her crops have amounted to some- 
thing like fifty or sixty thousand pounds of extracted honey 
in a single season. And the daughter, Miss Ada, who was 
also present, is following closely in her mother’s footsteps, 
for in 1898 she alone, in an out-apiary of 100 colonies, har- 
vested 16,000 pounds of extracted honey! How is that for 
a young lady bee-keeper ? 

Then there is Mr. Pickard—well, he gives all honor to 
his wife and daughter, as well he may. He says /fhey are 
the bee-keepers—Ae only sells the honey after it is secured, 
and-—-we hardly think he pockets a// the proceeds, for if two 
such charming and capable women should “‘ get after him,’’ 
he’d simply have fo *‘ shell out,’’ as the boys would say. 


There were other extensive bee-keepers present, among 
them Messrs. G. W. and A. G. Wilson, Jacob Huffman, C. 
A. Hatch, Mr. Ballou, B. T. Davenport, J. W. Van Allen— 
and many more whose names we might mention. 


Mr. France, the newly-elected president, and one of the 
largest bee-keepers, as is well known, is the very efficient 
and popular inspector of apiaries for Wisconsin, and in his 
rounds thru the State has done wonders in the way of driv- 
ing out the curse of foul brood. And in almost every in- 
stance the bee-keepers have done all they could to help him 
in his arduous work. 

Atleast one very important thing was done by this 
convention. It was decided that every member should be- 
come a member of the National Bee-Keepers’ Association. 
It was our privilege, upon.invitation, to address the con- 
vention upon the history and work of the two national bee- 
keepers’ organizations that just lately have been united, 
and we urged that the Wisconsin Association be’ the /irs/ 
local organization to become members of the amalgamated 
SOCI ty. 

So we were greatly pleased when the necessary action 
was taken to carry out the new provision in the recently 
adopted constitution of the National Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 


tion, which says that when any local bee-keepers’ society 
will join in a body, they shall be allowed to come in at 50 
cents per member, providing the dues of the local organiza- 
tion are not less than $1.00. In the case of the Wisconsin 
Association, it will add about 30 new members to the Na- 


‘ional, as perhaps 10 of them were already members of both 

local and the national societies. In all probability but 
ew of the 30 new ones would have joined the National at 
$1.00 each, while by all going in at 50 cents each, there is a 
gain in money for the treasury, as wellas a gain in mem- 
bership--both very desirable’ objects, particularly the latter. 
_ Suppose when Mr. Abbott attends the National Pure 
Food Congress in Washington, D. C., March 7, he could say 
‘« represents a national organization of bee-keepers one 
“sand or two thousand strong. Wouldn’t that vated 

tra weight with it ? 

| suppose when some jealous neighbor gets to fuss- 





ing because a bee-keeper near him is making a little profit 
out of bees, and forthwith determines to try to compel said 
bee-keeper ‘“‘to get a move on him” and his bees—don’t 
you think that when such bee-keeper lets Mr. Jealous 
Neighbor know that he is a member of an organization 
having a thousand or more able-bodied bee-keepers in it, 
and that all in said organization will aid in defending him 
in his rights to keep bees—don’t you think that Mr. J. 
Neighbor will think several times before he tackles that 
strong ‘colony ”’ of bee-keepers? We think he will. And 
these are some of the reasons why we believe there ought 
to be a /arge membership in the National Bee-Keepers’ 
Association. Numbers mean much, whether in a hive dur- 
ing a honey-flow, or in any organization that means busi- 
ness. 

Let’s see, we’re getting off our subjecta trifle, aren’t 
we? But, then, there were so many good things at that 
Wisconsin convention we can’t mention them all now. ‘The 
report, to be publisht later, will likely give the most impor- 
tant matters in a more or less concentrated form. 

Mr. W. Z. Hutchinson was present beginning with the 
first evening session. He was unanimously elected an 
honorary member. We had been thus favored when at- 
tending the meeting four years before. 


We might add that Mr. August Weiss had with hima 
splendid display of his excellent bee-keepers’ supplies; also 
Mr. McCartney was there with his combined foundation- 
fastener and section-press. There were other things on 
exhibition, which we have forgotten, but likely the full 
report will mention them. 





Reform Spelling Voted Down is the latest announce- 
mentin Gleanings in Bee-Culture. In making this an- 
nouncement there is an apparent longing on the part of 
Editor Root to helpin doing what he can not but see is 
really a good work, and as a closing word he well says this, 
albeit with a hint of sadness in his words: 

‘* But in giving up for the present the proposed spell- 
ings, I have a feeling that, if all reforms were treated ina 
like manner, very little would be accomplisht from cen- 
tury tocentury. Weare still in favor of the shorter spell- 
ing, but do not wish to go against the exprest wishes of our 
subscribers.”’ 

Previously to this he says: ‘‘We have for several 

years used, without offense to any one, words such as ca/a- 
log for catalogue ; program for programme, etc. There are 
several other shorter forms, but they have been incorpor- 
ated so slowly that no one has noticed them; and whatever 
change we make in the future will be made on the same 
plan.”’ ‘ 
Which goes to show that when it is a case of pure prej- 
udice it is not well to call for votes. Had Gleanings in Bee- 
Culture called for votes as to the spelling of catalog, doubt- 
less negatives would not have been wanting, since c/ip/ for 
clipped is no more violent a change than cafalog for ca/a- 
logue, and if as quietly introduced would probably have 
been no more noticed. 





Honey-Paste for the Hands.—Here is a recipe for an 
old-fashioned honey-paste for the hands, taken from a very 
old book on toilet recipes : 


Take honey, 2% ounces; the yolks of 2 eggs; almond 
oil, 3 ounces; powdered orris root, 1% ounces; and a quar- 
ter of an ounce of any perfume preferred. Mix the yolks 
of the eggs and the honey together first, then add the oil 
very gradually, after having previously united the perfume 
to the oil; lastly, beat in the orris powder. First wash the 
hands thoroly, and dry them with a soft towel, then anoint 
them with the above paste, rubbing it well into the skin, 
and, lastly, cover the hands with loose doeskin gloves, with 
the palms cut out for ventilation, 
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Breeding for Color has a word spoken in its defense 
by W. H. Pridgen, in the American Bee-Keeper. He right- 
fully holds that color can not be ignored, for whatever 
traits may be desirable to breed for, color will always be a 
distinguishing mark by which one can judge to some ex- 
tent whether such desirable traits are present. 


Dark Colors and Cross Bees.—According to W. H. 
Pridgen, in the Bee-Keepers’ Review, dark objects do not 
irritate bees, but when they are irritated they are more 
likely to attack dark objects. He has seen bees in numbers 
attacking a dark handkerchief hanging out of the pocket of 
a man drest in light clothes; but the bees were previously 
angered. 





A Good Record.—I started in the spring with 60 colo- 
nies strong and 20 weak. I increast to 150, and have sold 
$715 worth of extracted honey and 150 pounds of wax. My 
70 colonies of bees at $3.00 net brought $210; 150 pounds of 
wax at 23 cents, $34.50; extracted honey, $715. Total, 
$959.50. Have you a better report than this from 80 colo- 
nies ?—TuHos. M. SKELTON, of California, in Gleanings. 


The Pickard Bee-Brush is thus described by Ada L. 
Pickard, in the Bee-Keepers’ Review: Takea piece of broom- 
handle about 18 inches long and sawa slot in the end of 
the piece, lengthwise, about six inches long. Take some 
rope and cut it into pieces eight inches long, then unravel 
the pieces and draw the middle of the pieces down the slot 
in the handle until the slot is full, thus making a brush on 
each side. Fasten by nailing the handle ends together, or 
by wrapping wire around. This brush is very durable, 
soft, and pliable, and will not injure the bees. It may be 
washt when it becomes sticky with honey. 


The New York Bee-Disease or Black Brood is what 
Dr. Howard has named the new disease that is making 
havoc among New York bees. The editor of Gleanings in 
Bee-Culture says : 

‘To relieve the suspense of some, I will simply say in 
advance that the Doctor finds this to be an entirely new 
disease.”’ 

But what relief, will our good friend tell us, is there in 
knowing that instead of foul brood about whose cure we are 
pretty well informed, we have to deal with black brood as 
to whose cure we are ignorant, when according to all re- 
ports so far it seems to be about as fatal as foul brood ? 


Bees in a City Drawing-Room.—In the elegant Lon- 
don home of Col. Baden-Powell a peculiarity in the draw- 
ing-room is the apiary. Two large straw bee-hives, with 
glass sides, stand on ornamental pedestals close toa large 
organ which occupies one wall of the larye room which 
overlooks Hyde Park. The bees escape thrua wide pipe 
which leads out of the window. Wooden models of various 
objects, such as, for example, a bicycle, are placed by Miss 
Baden-Powell in the hives. Over these models the bees 
build their honey-comb, following the lines with delicate 
accuracy. The honey is drained from these beautiful speci- 
mens of waxen architecture, which are exhibited under 
glass cases.—Chicago Record. 


Old Stagers and Cross Bees.—G. M. Doolittle, speak- 
ing of the difficulty some have in learning that quiet move- 
ments are important in getting along with bees, says in the 
American Bee-Keeper : 

‘**Indeed, while visiting an apiary, as a body of bee- 
men, at the adjournment of a national bee-convention some 
few years ago, Isaw nearly one-third of those bee-men (?) 
take off their hats and go to striking the air in a most des- 
perate fashion, because some bees seemed to want a ‘ busi- 
ness association ’ with them. It was very ludicrous indeed 
to see ten or more ‘old stagers’ acting in that way.”’ 

So difficult is it to believe that one with a moderate 
amount of familiarity with bees should be found battling 
cross bees with his hat that one can not help wondering in 
what sense Mr. Doolittle uses the term ‘ old stagers.”’ 








What to Do with Candied Comb Honey, the combs 
being old and dark, is thus answered by Editor Root iy 
Gleanings in Bee-Culture : 

‘“’'The best use you can make of these combs filled with 
honey candied solid is to put them into the solar wax-ex- 
tractor next summer. The honey and wax will both be re. 
duced to the liquid form—the former being separated off in 
a cake by itself. While the honey is not of as good quality 
as that which has been taken with the centrifugal extractor, 
yet it will do very well. If there is another and better way 
of treating such combs, I should be glad to be informed of 
it. Bees will sometimes take candied honey out of the 
combs and use it; but more often they will drop the granu- 
les on the bottom-board; and when warm weather sets in, 
these granules will be shoved out of the entrance. After 
the first rain these will be wet down, resulting in more or 
less robbing; so that I recommend that combs containing 
candied honey be treated as I have explained.”’ 


Stung to Death by Bees is the heading of an item in 
Gleanings in Bee-Culture, copying from a Cleveland daily 
paper the following, which we referred to some time ago in 
these columns: 


‘John Carson, a farmer, aged 65, of Newton Falls, was 
stung to death by bees. Carson desired to work in his api- 
ary, and, to quiet the bees, burned sulphur. This only en- 
raged the bees, however, and they swarmed over him, sting- 
ing him in hundreds of places. He made his way to the 
house, where he fell to the floor. Several hours later he 
died.”’ 

Editor Root comments that the man lost his life by not 
knowing enough to let bees alone when they ought not to 
be handled, and using the unheard-of method of trying to 
quiet them with sulphur. He might also have suggested 
that itis also within the range of possibilities that the 
stings alone were not the cause of death. Is it a sure thing 
that burning sulphur will always or ever enrage bees ? 


Sticks Instead of Wires in Foundation.—Some con- 
fusion seems to have occurred in the Australian Bee-Bulle- 
tin with regard to the splints used by Dr? Miller instead of 
wires (already described in this journal), as compared with 
what is used by the editor of the Bulletir. The latter isa 
middle bar running horizontally, of which Editor Tipper 
Says: 

at The sticks we use are the same width and thickness 
as the bottom-bar, length to fit between the two end-bars, 
placing it horizontal in the middle of the frame. A bit of 
wax fixes it, and the bees do the rest. From the experience 
of the past season we will not go back to wires again. 
There is far less trouble in placing them in, the combs are 
firm and strong, and no stretching of wire and comb break- 
ing as under the old system, when extracting. We use 
Langstroth frames.”’ 


Starting an Out-Apiary.—Ada L. Pickard tells in the 
Bee-Keepers’ Review how she manages it. A location is 
sought with a flowing stream and desirable pasturage, if 
possible placing the hives on an eastern slope with protec- 
tion north and west from spring winds, and only rolling 
enough for pasturage. A written contract is made with 
the owner of the ground, stipulating the size of ground, 
price,and term of years. Then she encloses the ground 
with a good barb-wire fence of five wires, and builds a bee- 
tight honey-house about 12x16 feet. The bees are then 
brought and left permanently, being wintered in a partly 
underground cave. A bushel ortwo of unslackt lime is 
scattered over the floor and walls to make the air sweet. 


A Caution to Purchasers of Bees is given by Editor 
Simmins, in Bee-Chat. From time to time he has reports 
from those who have bought not only bees, but foul brood 
as well. In some cases those who sold may have been 1¢ 
norant that foul brood was present, but when a large num 
ber of partly diseased colonies are crowded together on 4 
long journey, they generate the most fatal temperature for 
propagating the malady, and the development proceeds with 
alarming rapidity. 


Honey Cough-Medicine.—The Farm Journal gives the 
following : Le 

Boil an ounce of flaxseed in a pint of water, strain It, 
add an ounce of rock candy, some honey, and the juice of 
three lemons, and boil again. Result: A nice, old-fash- 
ioned cough medicine. Drink as hot as you can bear it just 
as you are getting in bed, and{cover up warm. 
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Root’s GOlwmn 


So many of our customers who prefer 








the 8-frame dovetailed hive have wan- 


tions on these hives, that we have de- 
yised this style of super to meet this 
in our catalog last year. This form of 


super has been used successfully by 





Lewis J. Whitney, of Mapleton, Utah. 
He has produced as large crops of fine 
4x5 honey as one can find anywhere on 
the market, and anyone desiring to 
raise 4x5 honey on 8-frame hives can- 
not do better than to use this super ; 
but, if you want to use the 4x5 sections 
onaregular 10-frame, dovetailed hive, 
you can order our regular Danz. super, 
such as is used on the Danz. hive, de- 


scribed on this page last week. The 





price of the L, super is the same as all 






of our other regular 8-frame dovetailed 





supers. 





ted to use the 4x5x1% inch plain sec- 


demand. We listed it for the first time | 


| The L Super, 


For 4x£ plain sections, 8-frame size only. 


Devised for those who want 4x5 sections on the 
frame hive. 





We are pioneers in the manufacture of 
modern fixtures for plain sections. 





If you want to get them right, send to 
us or our branch offices 
and agencies. 








What Others Sau of Root’s 
| Plain Sections and 
FENGéS : 


The plain section is far ahead of the old bee- 
way section, and I would not return to the plain 
separator for any money. Every customer to 
whom I sell honey remarks, “ How fine the 
honey in the plain section does look!” I have 
nothing but praise for my honey wherever I 
have offered it for sale this winter. 

Cuba, Kan., Dec. 23, 1898. Wm. H. EAGERTY. 


We received four or five well-filled cases of 
basswood honey in the new sections; and to say 
that they were nice would be putting it lightly. 
It wasareal pleasure to open those crates of 
honey and note the difference between them 
and the old-style section in regard to freedom 
from propolis, and consequent ease of cleaning. 

Elsie, Mich., Jan. 7, 1899, I. A. WooL. 


I might say here that I gave the no-beeway 
sections; 44x4\%,atrial this season, and I am 
well pleased with them. I used about 1,200 of 
them alongside of the open-end or slotted sec- 
tion, 44x44x15¢, with plain separators. This 
winter I am changing all of my supers to no- 
beeway. I find that I can get half toone cent 
more for no-beeway in the Toronto and King- 
ston markets. C. E. TAYLOR. 

Harrowsmith, Ont., Dec. 28, 1898, 


In regard to those fences bought of you last 
year for 100 hives, it is one of the best improve- 
ments since I began the bee-business, 50 years 
ago. Last year I had the best comb honey I 
ever raised. I think bees will commence ou sec- 
tions quicker, work the outsides of the crates 
just as well in the middle, and, best of all, bees 
do not travel-stain the combs. Make me enough 
for 50 hives more, abont 400. C. M. LIncoin. 

Rupert, Vt., Dec. 18, 1898, 
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Well Satisfied with Results. 


I am well pleased with results of the past 
season. Istarted with 10 colonies in the 
spring, increast to 21 by natural swarming. 
I sold two swarms, and one took Greeley’s 
advice and went West. I workt for comb 
honey exclusively, and mycrop was 500 
pounds, 400 of which was sold in my home 
market at 12 cents a pound. One old col- 
ony did not swarm nor store any surplus. 

Marshall Co., Ind. J. W. MaTueny. 





Report for 1899. 


My report for 1899 is 10 colonies, spring 
count, and 20 fall count, with 600 pounds of 
comb honey from raspberry. white, alsike 
and sweet clovers. E. N. JARVIS. 

Tuscola Co., Mich., Feb. 10. 








Mild Winter in Utah. 


Here in Utah we have been having a 
mild, open winter, and as a rule the bees 
appear to be wintering fairly well. Some 
of our farmers and mountaineers tell us 
that there is only about one-tenth of the 
snow in the mountains now that there was 
at this time last year; but then, many of 
the tall pines were buried out of sight last 
year. The atmosphere was cold until June 
from the effects of those huge snowbanks, 
so that a warmer spring would be prefer- 
able, even if we do have less snow. 


But we had a change,or rather a surprise, 
Feb. 6. It wasa howler, a regular Kansas 
gale, 60 miles an hour, the first in seven 

ears. It gave usa salt shower from the 
lake 15 miles off, and then a snow-storm 











There is no doubt or disappointment when 

you sow Hammond's Improved 

Early Jersey Wakefield. Un- 

Widoubtedly the purest and earliest strain 

Maiknown, The result of years of careful 
Basclection, both for earliness and perfect #& 

. Especially valuable to market gar- 

. Se pkt.; Le o2,; 600 44-lb., and 

81.50 ib., all postpaid. Hammond's 

Danish Ballhead. A sure header of 

wa large, compact he ds. My seed imported 
direct from R. Wiboltts, Denmark. Guar- § 

anteed absolutely true toname. See cata- 

logue for cash prizes, Price same asabove. 

27| Catalogue free. 
-4 Harry N. Hammond, Seedsman, 
Rox 2 , Fifield, Mich. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


40-page CATALOG 
BEES PPLIES FREE. Goods are 
\J the BEST. Prices 

i N 


are right. Wecan 
save you some on freight. Enquire of us. 
7Dtf JOHN NEBEL & SON, High Hill, Mo. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


DON’T TAKE CHANCES! 


Buy no Incubator and pay for it before 
giving it a trial. The firm who will not 
sell on trial have no faith in their 
machines. We sel! the celebrated PREMIER 
INCUBATOR ON TRIAL. Also sole manu- 
factarers of Simplicity. Catalogue 
and Poultry Helps, Se. 

tembia Incubator Co. § Adams St.. Delawere Citv Net. 
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THE EXPANSION POLICY 


is well exemplified in Page Fences. It’s elastic. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 





Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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Here’s a new potato with every quality to make it the most popular 
ever grown—Vaughan’s White Ohio. Has every good feature of the 
old Ohio, and besides is pure white in color. trown from Northern 
seed; early and prolific. A money maker for the grower Getit now 
before everyone else grows it. Fully described in our 1900 Seed Annual. 
PRICE—per Ib, 80 centa, prepaid; peck. 75 cents; bushel, $2. 
SE q We want the names of live, active market gardeners, Send us 
EDS FREE g two names and we wil! mai) FR EE« ne pkt. Globe Radish 
and one of Iceberg Lettuce,together with our Annual for 1900, 
1s complete mirror of American Horticulture. Tells the whole story of the garden, lawnand 


| ly Vaughan’s Seed Store, 
| 


84-86 Randolph St., Chicago. 14 Barclay St., New York, y Yi.) 
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California! 


If you care to know of its 
Fruits, Flowers, Climate 








or Resources, send forasample copy of Cali- 
fornia’s Favorite}Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press, 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultura) 
pes of the Pacific Coast. Publisht weekly, 

andsomely illustrated, $2.00 per annum, Sam 
ple copy free. 


PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 


| «IF YOU WANT THE 
| 


BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other publisht, send $1.25 
to Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Calif., for his 


Bee-Keepers’ Guide. 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


330 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 








Market Street, - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Awarded to the PRAIRIE STATE 
INCU BATOR., Guaranteed to operate 
in any climate. Send for catalogue. 

PRAIRIE STATE INCURATOR CO. Homer City. Pa. 


Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Circulars free. 
Send 6c. for 
Iilus. Catalog. 


44A 26t 







GEO. I. STAHL, Quincey, ! 


| 

310 First Premiums | 
| 

| 


Please meution the Bee Journal. 
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PaLa ial ta Lal ik id AAA LALLAL LAL ale i ed tid ie iki Al hl tC ee i id i a A ae ee! 


+ These wintery evenings you 

have some time to spare, so 

O e inners here is a puzzle you can 

solve. If you have not the 

leisure to-night, put it aside 

until to-morrow night or, better still, call the attention of the members of your family who 

have a taste for puzzles, to it. Some of you can hardly fail to get it. It is purely a test of 

quick-witted observation without any element of chance. There is only one answer that can 

be obtained by properly finishing the letters and supplying the space to make words of the 

letters. Wegive below two lines of incomplete letter puzzles. By solving one of them you 
earna prize, aud by solving both correctly you come in on the $100 prize to the winners. 


° Toany contestant sending a correct answer to one of these puzzles, 

Other Prizes we will send their choice of a year's subscription to “The Gentle- 

woman,’ or “American Fruit and Vegetable Journal,” or “*Ameri- 

can Poultry Advocate,” or your choice of any one of the following books: ““The New Hygiene,” 

a book on up-to-date treatment to maintain health without medicine; the works in one volume 

of Charlotte M. Braeme; or the ‘‘Duchess”; or Miss Muloch’s; or Sylvanus Cobb, Jr., or Miss 

Braddon’s; or Wilkie Collins; or Mary Cecil Hay. When sending in your answers name the 
prize you wish, should only one puzzle be answered correctly, The first puzzle is 


This puzzle consists ofa line of 

13 incomplete letter$, whieh 

[p incomplete tenet. eee a eee Oo LwWJI1l i rwil lu 
words. Only the lower two-fifths of each letter appears, the other three-fifths have been cut 
off What arethese three words? They are all taken from this very advertisement. The words 
are not separated from each other, but the letters follow in correct order, all they need being 
the space. There is no transposition or trick of any kind. Taking one letter right after the other 
from the first to the thirteenth they spell three words. KACH WORD IN BOTH 
PUZZLES APPEARS SOMEWHERE IN THIS ADVERTISEMENT, 
‘There is nochance about it. If there were two correct answers to either one of these puzzles, 
the Farm, Field and Fireside would be refused the mail for running a lottery. 


The second puzzle consists e 13 

incomplete letters. forming four 
LAELXL Lak OCMIN LL Ghbshe words! the letters fotiowing 

consecutively as in the first: 
In order to get all the words in this advertisement as promised we are compelled to tell the 
following little story: “Some animal was injuring our trees onthe hill, so we placed a pois 
oned paste in a tart, which the animal ate,and I hate to say what the pest proved to be. Can 
you guess? We found that the poison had made it very ill, and we took it by the tail and 
drowned it in the pond.” 

The object of the puzzle is in part to secure a large number of new trial subseribers to the 
Farm, Field and kireside, the greatest agricultural weekly in the west. Do you Know of any 
farmer who might be interested in a good farm paper? We want him on our list for a short 
time, and as the contest is inaugurated forthe purpose of introducing our paper into new homes 
we innke the following the 


ese To be eligible to receive a prize every contestant must send with his 

Conditions: or her answer the name of a person not now a subscriber, with 25 

* cents to pay us for sending the paper to him on trial for three months. 

Remember, if you get one line right you earna prize. and if both are right youare in on 

the first prize. THIS CONTEST WILL CLOSE MARCH 31, Avppress Puzzce 
Derarnruent Farm. Ficup anno Fixesive, 710 Masoxic Temece, Cuicaco. 
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HATGH mit2 the perfect, self- | 
regulating, lowest; 
priced first class hatcher—the 


EXCELSIOR Incubator 


Hatches the largest per cent. o: 
fertile eggs at the lowest cost. 





Q8S™ Won't fail to mention the Bee Journal when writing advertisers, 


A, 


from 3 to6inches. As arule, we have ver 
little wind; sometimes our bees can fly for 
weeks without enough wind to be called q 
breeze, but on Tuesday, when everything 
was as quiet as a lamb, real estate took 4 
sudden flight upward, in such quantities 
that one could not see 50 feet away. Wel! 
it will help out the water supply. As the 
old saying goes, ‘It’s an ill-wind that 
blows no one any good.”’ E.S8. Lovesy. 
Utah Co., Utah, Feb. 8. 





**Has the Bee an Extra Sense ?” 


Noticing the article on 
Bee an Extra Sense ?”’ ichigan will cor. 
roborate Massachusetts. Every experi. 
enced bee-hunter knows that where bees 
are carried forward towards the tree, and 
by and beyond it, when liberated from the 
box they will continue on the same course, 
altho going straight away from the tree. 
The bee-hunter, however, is not misled, for 
if the bees do not return in about the same 
time, or sooner, than from the last place, 
he well knows he has past the tree. They 
will find the box after awhile, unless 
towards evening, in which case they seldom 
return. D. H Mercatr, 
Calhoun Co,, Mich. 


age 86, ‘‘ Has the 





Poultry and Bees. 


I want to tell what a friend of mine did 
with 300 bens in connection with bees for 
the year ending Jan. 1, 1900. This manis 
a bachelor, and I believe any good woman 
can do just as well, if not better, if she isa 
woman that will work, as it takes lots of 
work : 

EGGS SOLD DURING 1899. 





January, 155 dozen, @3lc......... . 48.65 
February, 416 * og eee 66.5 
March, _— oS Pee, | 
April, 507“ RA ree 76.05 
May, 440 * eS .. 480 
June, 485 * "at: 82.45 
July, 286 ‘* Us chu b6skecce. oe 
August, 210 “* SEES eee 42.00 
Sept.. —_— Se 66.4 
October, MO“ GiBe.....5.....4: 81.20 
Nov., 216 * ee 66.9% 
Dec., 203 «= cee 93.44 

pd ee Se ae $844.21 


Sold during the year 30 doz. broilers — 
rr reer tye $90.00 


EEE ee eee $1,039. 


There was no account kept of the eggs or 
chickens consumed by the family during 
the year, and as he raises his own feed, 00 
estimate was made of its cost. 

Now, do you not think that the poultry 
business would pay for the women-folks to 
take hold of in connection witb their hus 
band’s bee-business ? G. T. JONES. 

Sutter Co., Calif. 





Bees Still Working in Texas. 


Ihave just come in from working wit) 
my bees, and find them still at work. They 
baven’t lost more than one week s0 fi! 
this winter. They are bringing in polle 
asin the spring of the year. [ have +" 
colonies all in good condition, with plenty 
of surplus. } 

If I had to cellar my bees I should go ot 
of the business. Mine stay on the samt 
stands summer and winter. 

W. W. WILLiaMs 

Goliad Co., Tex., Feb. 2. 





No Wax-Moth. 


On page 93, Mr. A. F. Foster claims © 
have seen hundreds of bee-moth in Bouldet 
Co., Colo., during the past summer. While 
I don't know what Mr. Foster means 
‘“bee-moth,” Iam fairly certain that ther 

— 
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are - »ar-moth”? (Galleria mellonella) ex- 
isting in that locality. We have a small 
grain-moth, to which he evidently refers, 
the larvee of which will feed on pollen, and 
fore are found sometimes on brood- 
which are not protected by bees, but 
they are never found working in section 
honey. They resemble the larve of the 
codling-moth very much, in size as well as 
color FRANK RAUCHFUSS. 
Arapahoe Co., Colo. 


there 
combs 





Must Love Bee-Keeping. 


I have been in the bee-business since a 
boy. | might say, and have made it almost 
a specialty for a number of years. Iam 
satisfied thatfor one to be successful at it 
he must not only love it (a /a Doolittle), 
but the bee-keeper who may consider him- 
self pretty well informed will not only find 
that it will not only add to his pleasure, 
but will add to bis income also in dollars 
and cents, to keep bimself well informed 
and up with the times. 

[ have just been down in the cellar look- 
ing after my 80 colonies of bees, which 
seem to be in excellent condition. 

Clover was in fine condition a short time 
ago, but the snow has thawed off, and we 
have bad a few days of quite cold weather, 
which I fear is pretty bard on it. 

W.C. Nort. 

Hardin Co., Iowa, Feb. 5. 





Bees in Good Condition. 


My 175 colonies of bees are in good condi- 
tion at this date, in the cellar. The tem- 
perature is 45° to 48°.. Frep. K. Loucks. 

Lewis Co., N. Y., Feb. 6. 





Bees All Right So Far. 


I commenced last spring with 4 colonies, 
bought 5in box-hives, and increast to only 
12. They are all right this far. I winter 
them in chaff hives on the summer stands. 
llost only one last spring. Tbe past year 
was an off one with bees here. There were 
about 100 acres of buckwheat within two 
miles, but there was no honey to amount 
toanything. On examining with a magni- 
fying glass, only a few blossoms had any 
honey. The drouth set in at the time it 
began to bloom, and when harvested it 
yielded no grain. Nearly two-thirds of the 
bloom withered and died. But the bees 
filled the brood-chamber with honey. [got 
no surplus to speak of. Asa RICE. 

Muskegon Co., Mich , Feb. 11. 


Color of Honey—Extracting-Combs. 


On page 29is an item in regard to color 
ofcombs and color of honey. I have ob- 
served other causes than the one named for 
the discoloration of honey. Last summer 
was an unusually poor season for honey, 
and the fall flow did not commence until 
quite late; this left my bees pretty uneven 
in regard to strength and readiness to make 
use of the harvest when it came. We got 
some honey from buckwheat, but most of 
my bees were not ready to give any surplus 
from that source. Some colonies were 
ready for it, and carried it into the supers, 
but the remainder got just about enough to 
fill the brood-chamber. The result was, 
when at the close of the season I com- 
menced to extract, the first-named had 
their comb filled with buckwheat honey. 
quite dark in color, and the remainder filled 
theirs with honey from other autumn 
flowers. There was quite a difference in 
the color and taste of the honey. 

: have produced extracted honey for the 
ast 9 years or more, but have never been 
able to see any difference in honey stored 
'n old or new combs. Water, no doubt, 
would dissolve some of the coloring matter, 
—* doubt if honey would. 

e “ars ago, when my children were small, 
ney would frequently let pieces of bread 
oo ae with honey lie around, and when I 
wwe : ‘nd them hours or days later, the 
en was usually dry and hard—not soft 

l . bread that is water-soakt. 

n regard to the care of extracting 








G. B. LEWIS CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN. 


Our new Catalog is ready. 
If you have not received a copy do not fail to send for one. 
Remenrber our Packing-Case. Supplies arrive in neat condition. 


BRANCHES: 
G. B. Lewis Co, 19 So. Alabama St., Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 
G. B. Lewis Co., 515 First Ave., N. E., Minne- 
apolis, Minn 


AGENCIES: 


FRED FOULGER & SONS...... 


E. T. Apsort, St. Joseph, Missouri. » 
Special Southwestern Agent. -j 


L. C. WOODMAN...........Grand Rapids, Mich. 
.....Ogden, Utah. 





eet Our $4,000 Book °°: 83, 15 ets. 


i 


192 pages. 8x1l inches. Articles written expressly for it by leading poultry 
authorities of the world. Handsomely illustrated. Justifies its title “How 
to Make Money with Poultry and Incubators.’’ Tells about the 


Cyphers Incubator "2:3. 


years without repairs, 

, and to out hatch any 

other machine, during three trials. bar none. 16-page circular free. 

Send 15c. in stamps for $4000 Poultry Book No. £@. Address nearest >ffice. 
CY FPaERS INCUBATOR co., 

CHICAS, ILL. WAYLAND, N.Y, BOSTON, MASS, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 
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Bee-Supplies! 


Weare distributors for ROOT’S GOODS 
AT THEIR PRICES for southern Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, and the South. 


MUTH’S SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS, 
LANGSTROTH BEE-HIVES, ETC. 


Lowest Freight Rates in the country. 


Send for Catalog. 


Makes good neighbors. Why not have 
both when youcan make the best for 


ewan . «21035 Cents a Rod. 
ass. 7 SS * A little inquiry into the merits of our 
1 / V4 system of fercing will repay you hand- 
somely. Write to-day for free Catalog. 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS, 
igeville. Indiana, U. 8. A. 





48E13t Mention the American Bee Journal. 


INSENG Scci'a’piew 


All the !atest instructions about it; its value ; what used for and 
information F 





Cc. H. W. WEBER, 
Successor to C. F. Mutu & Son, 
2146-48 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, O. 
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how to i This valuable tor @ stamp. 40Atf Please mention the Bee Journ 

Me ‘ “ al 
ABIERICAN GINSENG GARDENS, ROSE HILL, New York. 

6ETt Mention the*American Bee Journal. 

a8 Puen, Fala. HONEY MONEY 
SS results from the best care of 
am «¢ bees. That results from the use of 
2 the best Apiary appliances. 
g Hardy Sorts, Nursery Grown. Millions to THE ih E-TAILE HIV 
= offer. 6to 8 in. $1; 12 in. $3; Z to 3 ft. $10 own here is one of special meri 


per 100 prepaid; 4 to 6 ft. $20 per 100. 50 
GREAT BARGAINS to select from. Forest 
and Fruit Trees, Vines, etc. Send forfree 


catalogue. LOCAL AGENTS WANTED, 


D. HILL, §pedsist, Dundee, Ill. | 


S5A6t Please mention the Bee Journal. 








IN TATE 


Please tuentiion Bee Journa: when writime 





Equipped with Super Brood 
chamber, section holder, 
scalloped wood separator 
and flatcover. We make and 
carry in stock a full line of bee 
supplies. “an supply every want. Illustrated catalogue FREE 

MANFG. CO., Box 10, HUDSON, WIS. 










—SUBSCRIBE FOR THE— 
Farmer’s Home Journal, Louisville, Ky, 
y 





A practical business paper for the farmer. It treats of farming and stock breeding from both 
It is the oldest and best known agricultural weekly in the 
Every farmer who expects to 

$F00 per 


a and scientific standpoints. 
South. If you have anything to sell send us your advertisement. 
mix “brains with muscle” in his business should read this epee. 
year. Sample copy free. Address, FARMER’S HO 


Subscription price, 


E JOURNAL, Louisville, Ky. 





otWE SELL.:: 
Vehicles « Harness 


AT LESS THAN WHOLESALE PRICES. 


=e -~ Gat yen save all the money between you LETS ay | 
and the manufacturer, such as dealer’s and agent’s \s . : aa | 
rofits, traveling men’s expenses, losses on bad accounts, =: 7a a i-— Fi Po Se 
i SS \— A— 9 - 
\ 
ness anywhere subject to 


Be 
purchaser’s approval. If 


not found exactly as represénted and entirely satisfactory, goods may be 
returned at our expense and we will refund your money. Is not this fair! 

article to be of g quality in material, work- 
manship, sty nish, We are original in design and offer you largest 
selection. Write at once for free illustrated catalogue and see for yourself. 


KALAMAZOO CARRIAGE AND HARNESS CO., Box 53 KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
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SUFFERERS 
Feom4 UNG °® KIDNEY 


troubles can obtain valuable advice, FREE, by 
addressing R. PEIRO, 
34 CentraljMusic Hall, CHICAGO, 


B@ W rite at once, stating age, sex, occupation, 
how troubled, post-office address, and: enclose 
return stamp for immediate reply. 


G00D WHEELS 


MAKE A 200D WACON. 
Unless a wagon has good wheels it is 


“rae ELECTRIC Sifts 


are good wheelsand they make a wagon 
Jast indefinitely. They are made high or 
low, any width of tire, to fit any skein. 
They can't get loose, rot or break 
down. They last always.Catalog free, 


—— TMartele Wheat Ca Row ”n Oniecy. hes 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA 

has demonstrated the great foresight 
of the Boers, in availing themselves of 
all the opportunities in times of peace 
to prepare for war. Similar foresight 
should lead you to improve the oppor- 
tunity of securing better farms than 
theirs in this country. They are on 
line of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
2aul railway in Marinette county, Wis- 
consin, where the crops are of the best, 
work plenty, fine markets, excellent 
climate, pure, soft water; land sold 
cheap and on long time. Why rent a 
farm when you can buy one for less 
than you pay for rent? Address C. E. 
Ro.iuins, Land Agent, 161 La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill. 














ARM RAISED 
POULTRY pi7:,'h: 


uyer be- 
cause they are strong, vigorous, 
healthy and will breed Fealthy stock. 
All thestock we shipis farm bred. We 
have the largest pure bred poultry farm in the 
Northwest. Our mammoth poultry guide ex- 
lains all and tells HOW TO MAKE BIG 
hONEY WITH POULTRY, Best and largest 
book out. Worth $25, but sent postpaid for 15c, 


John Bauscher, Jr., Box 94, Freeport, Ill. 
24E13t Mention the American Bee Journal. 


The Emerson Binder 
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This Emerson stiff-board Binder with cloth 
back for the American Bee Journal we mail for 
but 60 cents; or we will send it with the Bee 
Journal for one year—both for only $1.40. Itis 
a fine thing to preserve the copies of the Jour- 
na! as fast as they are received. If you have 
this “ Emerson” no further binding is neces- 


sary. 
GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
118 Michigan Street, . CHICAGO, ILL. 





combs, I have practiced for years storing 
them in empty hives as taken from the ex- 
tractor. I usually put 12 to 13 combs intoa 
10-frame hive, and store them in the barn 
until needed the following season. It is 
but seldom that I find a moth in any of 
them, and. besides. it seems to me that tbe 
bees have less trouble in cleaning them up, 
as when stored away dry. 

If these observations do not correspond 
with those of others, let them make it 
known, for we all feel interested in the 
facts. FRED BECHLY. 

Poweshiek Co., lowa. 





No. 2.—Medieal Animals. 


Well.as I said before,our Dick—that’s our 
Plym Kock rooster—is paralyzed. His legs 
won’t work; can’t get up, walk or scratch. 
Pretty bad, isn’t it? Some say, “ Kill 
him.’’ No! He’s a good two-year-old, and 
his family of a dozen biddies are much at- 
tacht tohim. SoamI. But he’s like some 
boys I could tell you about—he ate too 
much, and so got sick. You see, his stom- 
ach is affected, and in turn that gives him 
what doctors call ‘ vertigo;’’ that, again, 
makes him dizzy, and he can’t walk. That’s 
all. Lam giving him a small powder of 
nux, and later on I may tell you whether it 
has killed or cured him. 

Now, chickens have lice. Of course, you 
have heard that before. But did you ever 
know that a certain quantity of lice—not 
too many, tho—is really a good thing for 
chickens? Eh-eh, that’s so. The bugs eat 
off the old skin so that the chickins can 
peck it out to their great relief. Then when 
Mister Bugs have done their work Biddy 
looks around for a nice dry spot where the 
dirt is warm and loose, and by a vigorous 
series of back-handed kicks, it throws so 
much dust all over her that it smothers the 
creeping lice, or makes them let go and get 
away. 

Now and then chickens get lonesome, 
even act crazy—the feathers come off, and 
they look like a fright. That’s because they 
don’t feel good. But just let them get at 
that pepper-grass out in your back yard. 
and you'll see what a change takes place in 
a short time. O, they know their medicine! 


Then there is that old sow in the big pen. 
Of course she grunts, wouldn’t you, if suf- 
fering awfully with the stomach-ache? Well, 
I guess! Only she bas it worse than you 
ever did. Raise up that board so she can 
get out, and see her make tracks for the old 
pond. There she goes, wallowing right in 
the mud. Cool mud is exactly the kind of 
poultice her inflamed insides need. 

No, just let her stay right there. She’ll 
come home when well. A few loads of soft- 
coal screenings should always be kept in 
the pig-lot. They sometimes likeit better 
than corn. It keeps the piggies well. 


Rabbits? Yes, they are nice pets, but if 
you shut them up they soon get sick. They 
are great sufferers from tape-worm, and 
sometimes the worm is ten times longer 
than the Bunny. What do you think of 
that ? Then is when they enjoy a big pump- 
kin—they will eat it, seeds and all. 

Nannies, did yousay? Yes, goats make 
nice pets, too; the trouble is, boys are so 
cruel to the little beasties. They hitch them 
to wagons and expect them to draw loads 
out of all reasonable proportions to their 
size. Under such harsh treatment they 
soon sicken, pine and die. But if gently 
cared for they become — affectionate. 
But the William goat, the whiskered Billie, 
won’t do to depend upon! Better keep 
clear of him. I’ve had experience! They 
do best in hilly, rocky regions. They do 
not thrive on flat, met prairie. They, too, 
are subject to big round worms, and if they 
can’t have the moss and lichens off the 
rocks—which is their natural medicine— 
they grow thin and die. 

Sheep are not quite so tender, but a hilly 
country is best for them, too. They have 
many diseases and bugs to trouble them, 
but if where they can nibble on willow they 
keep fairly well. Willow has much the 
properties of quinine, and maybe they need 
it, now and then, to keep off malaria. Who 
knows ? 





| 
I had a Cossett once—that’s a pet lam) 
grown up. Idon’t want another. To ge 
a terriffic thump in your back when you 
don’t expect it, is a painful joke. 
But I'll tell you what does make a queer 
pet——Mr. York yells, ‘‘ Nuff sed.” 
UNCLE Frank. 
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100 Gards and Gard-Gase 
———_ FREE 


We have arranged to mail a neat vest-pocke 
Aluminum Card-Case with 100 printed Business 
or Visiting Cards—all for sending us ONE 
NEW SUBSCRIBER to the American Bee 
Journal for a year at $1.00. This is indeed g 
rare offer. You can have anything you wish 
printed on one sideofthe card. Your name 








alone will be engraved on the Aluminum Case, 
It is something that everybody ought to have. 
Be sure to write very plainly what you want 
printed on the cards, and also the name for the 
case. 

We will mail the cards and case for 50 cents, 
when wanted without sending a new subscriber, 
or will club them with the Bee Journal for one 
year—all for $1.40. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
118 Michigan Street, - CHICAGO, ILL 


The Mississippi Valley Democrat 


AND— 


Journal of Agriculture, 


sSsT. LOUIS, MO. 








A wide-awake, practical Western paper for 
wide-awake, practical Western farmers, stock- 
raisers, poultry people and fruit-growers, to 
learn the science of breeding, feeding and man- 
agement. Special departments for horses, cat- 
tle, hogs, sheep, poultry and dairy. No farmer 
can afford to do without it. 

It stands for American farmers and produ- 
cers. Itis the leading exponent of agriculture 
as a business, and at the same time the cham- 
pion of the Agricultural States and the producer 
in politics. Subscription, One Dollar a Year. 


4a Write for Sample Copy 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 
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= 8@ Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices@4 & 
—_ PoupER’s Honry-Jars and every- g: 
‘a thing used by bee-keepers. Prompt 2. 
tap Service—low freight rate. Catalog 4 
“= free. WALTER S. POUDER, = 
‘ap «12 Mass. Ave., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. Z 
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Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


Queen-Clipping 
Device Free.... 


The MONETTE Queen-Clipping 
Device is a fine thing for use ; 
catching and clipping Queens 
wings. We mail it for 25 cents; 
or willsend it FREE as 4 | W 
mium for sending us ONE N wl 
subscriber to the Bee Journal a 
a year at $1.00; or for $1.10 we Wi 
mail the Bee Journal oue yeal 
and the Clipping Device. Address, 

GEORGE W. YORK & COMPANY, tL 
118 Michigan St., Chicago 
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Convention Notices. 





Utah.—The Utah State Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
sion will hold its semi-annual convention in the 
City and County Building, Salt Lake City, Apr. 
~ 1000, at 10 o’clock a.m. A full program in the 

‘vest of the industry will be presented, and 
‘our bee-keepers can help themselves by aid- 
‘ug the Association, and in order to create a 
ioser bond of union among our bee-keepers. As 
‘further incentive to the success of the bee-in- 
att y, it is very pervect have our ore 
all parts attend the spring convention. 
ere f. B. Face, Sec. 


ers ! 








All Interested in Fruit aud ornamental trees, 
shrubs, roses, plants or seeds, will do well to 
write the Storrs & Harrison Co., Painsville, O., 
for their valuable free catalog. They are oue 
of the most reliable as well as oldest in the bus- 
iness, and have a reputation behind them on 
which you can rely. When writing them please 
mention the American Bee Journal. 





What is Bromus Inermis ?—Our attention has 
been directed to this wonderful mew grass by 
L. L. May & Co., St. Paul, Minn., whose adver- 
tisement appears elsewhere in this issue.’ Bro- 
mus Inermis or Brome Grass while referred to 
above as being new is not entirely unknown in 
this country, but itisin its mative country of 
Russia that it is most highly appreciated. Its 
prime characteristics are its wonderful produc- 
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tiveness and ability to grow, thrive and produce 
abundant crops of pasturage and hay in dry, 
semi-arid sections and localities where other 
grasses fail signally. It is hardy almost be- 
youd comparison and is not affected by drouth, 
Will not winter-kill and cannot be flooded out. 
It grows as well in low, swampy places as in 
the lighter dry upland where other grasses fail. 
his enables every farmer to make productive, 


{5 


MIDAT 








a portions of the farm that would otherwise be 
—< waste land. It has been found that the yield is 
> greater than alfalfa; that it will produce heavy 
& Crops on the lightest of soils; that one seeding 

= Will last under ordinary conditions for 12 years; 


iat it grows best when seeded alone and not in 
combination with other grains, and that the 
‘ood value when converted into hay is superior 
gp of the same quality. There are 
eee Mie peo A of the country where Brome 
erections Prove of large value because of the 
ities = * lualities enumerated above. In local- 
an pee! here is only slight rainfall or where 
a only a limited amount of water for irri- 
tO expen Loses, it would seem especially wise 
m periment with this grass. rite May & 
he he Poe Special matter they may have on 
ype agen We feel personally that a new for- 
out oe —_ offers such promise deserves the 
Jon't fama “ onsideration and investigation. 
bal when w- to mention the American Bee Jour- 
" writing May & Co. 
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mare crop 








Please mention Bee Journal 
When writing advertisers. 





MAULE’S Seeds 


Lead all, as thousands of successful garden- 
ersin allsectionsot the country can attest. 
If you wantthe finest garden you have ev- 
er had, you must plant Maule’s Seeds, 


Our Beautiful New 


Catalogue Free 


to all who apply for it, It contains every- 
thing good, old or new,in vegetable, flower, 
and farm seeds, summer flowering bults, 
etc., ete. It has hundreds of ill ustrations, 
four colored plates, practical up-to-date cul- 
tural directions. and offers $2,500 in cash 
prizes, Write for it to-day. Address 


WM. HENRY MAULE, Philadelphia. 























Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Northern 
Italian Queens! 


Reared by the best methods from my GREAT 
HONEY-GATHERERS, Price,$leach. Orders 
for queens to be filled in rotation beginning 
June lst. Ready to book orders NOW. 


ADA L. PICKARN, 
SAtf RICHLAND CENTRE, WIS. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has no Sag in Brood-Frames. 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 


Has no Fishbone in the Surplus 
Honey. 

Being the cleanest is usually workt 

the quickest of any foundation made. 


Jj. A. VAN DEUSEN, 
Sole Manufacturer, 
Sprout Brook, Montgomery Co., N.Y. 


FREE FOR A MONTH.... 


Ifyou are interested in Sheep in any way 

you cannot afford to be without the best 

Sheep Paper publisht in the United States. 
Woo’ Markets and Sheep 


has a hobby which is the sheep-breeder and 
his industry, first,foremost and all the time. 
Are you interested? Write to-day. 


WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP, CHICAGO, ILL. 


INCUBATOR FREE 


ontrial. The New C.Von 
Cullin is most perfect in ven- 
tilation, moisture and heat. 
HATCHES EVERY HATCHABLE 
EGG. Money made and saved. 
Catalog FREE. Poultryman's 
Plans, 10c. Address: 
The W. T. Faiconer 
Mig. Co., 
Ave.98, JAMESTOWN, N.Y. 


Please mention the Bee Journal. 


ADIATY see-Hives 


5 styles); also Sec- 
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tions, Veils, Smokers, Honey - Knives, Hive- 
Tools, Alsike and Sweet Clover Seed, Books on 
Bee-Culture, Etc. 


F. A. SNELL, Milledgeville, Carroll Co, Ill 


Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Address, 


4A12t 





Field and Hog Fence with or without bottom cable 
barbed. M. M. 8. Poultry Fencing. Lawn and 
Farm Steel Gates and Poste. 

UNION FENCE CO. DeKalb, til. 


3A13t Please mention the Bee Journal. 
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CuHIcaGo, Feb. 7.—Trade is slow in icomb 
honey, choice lots of white bring 15 cents, with 
that a little short of this grade, 13@14c; ambers 
rauge from 10@12c; dark, 8@10c; no fancy lots 
on the market. 

Extracted, fancy white, 9c; amber to white, 
74@8%c; dark and buckwheat range about 7c. 
Beeswax is selling on arrival at 28 cents. 

R. A. BurNetT & Co. 


CINCINNATI, Dec. 27—There is a good demand 
for all kinds of extracted honey. ite clover 
and basswood sell at 8@8%c; amber and South- 
eru, 6@7c, according to quality and package. 
Fancy comb honey in no-drip shipping-cases 
sells at 15@l6c; darker grades hard to sell at 
any price. Beeswax, 26c. C. H. W. WEBER, 
Successor to Chas. F. Muth & Son and A. Muth. 


Los ANGELES, Jan. 4.—l-pound frames, 12%- 
@15c; 2-pound cans, 2 dozen in case, per dozen, 
$2.50; 2-pound glass pails, per dozen, $2.50. Ex- 
tracted, water white, 60-pound tins, per pound, 
8%c; light amber, 74@8c; dark amber, 7%c. 
Beeswax, 25@26c. 


Kansas Ciry, Feb. 12.—We quote fancy white 
comb, 14@15c; No. 1,13%@l14c; No. 2, 12%@13c; 
fancy amber, 13@14c; No. 1, 12%@l13c; No. 2, 
12@12%c. Extracted, white, 7%@8&c; amber, 
7@7%c; dark, 6@6%c. Beeswax, 22@25c. 

, Cc. C. CLemons & Co, 


BuFFALO, Jan. 5.—Market bare of fancy white 
one-pound comb honey, and selling at 15@l6c; 
fair to good, 12@14c; buckwheat, dark, poor, 
etc., 3@10c. Fancy pure beeswax, 28@30c. 

BATTERSON & Co, 


New York, Feb. 8.—During the past 30 days 
our market has been somewhat slow and easy 
in both comb and extracted honey. Stocks of 
comb honey, however, are almost exhausted, 
and there is a fair demand for all grades, 
Fancy white selling at 15c; No. 1 white at 13@ 
l4c; fancy amber, 11@12c, and buckwheat at 9@ 
llc, according to quality, etc. 

Our market is well supplied with extracted, 
tho prices are firm and unchanged. Beeswax 
sells very well at from 26@28c, according to 
quality. HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 


San FRANCISCO, Jan. 10.—White comb, 11%@ 
12%c; amber, 8@10c. Extracted, white,74@8c. 
light amber, 7@7%c, amber, 5@5%c; Beeswax, 
26@2ic. Rael 

Offerings and demand are both light, and this 
must continne to be the case until the end of 
the season. Business is necessarily of a retail 
character, but at generally firm figures, espe- 
cially for choice extracted, which is in lighter 
supply than comb. 


BosTon, Jan. 12—We quote as follows: Fancy 
white, l6c; A No.1, 15c; No.1, 13@14c; buck- 
wheat will not sell in thiscity. Extracted, light 
amber, @8c. Demand is very light. 

7 BLAKE, Scott & Leg. 


ALBANY, Jan. 10.—We quote: Fancy white 
comb, 15c; No.1 white, 13@14c; mixt, 11@13c; 
buckwheat, 10@llc. Extracted, white, 8@9%c; 
mixt, 64%@7c; dark, 6. Beeswax, 26@28c. 

MacDovuGat & Co, 

Successors to Chas. McCulloch & Co. 


OmaHA, Feb. 13.—Demand shows some im- 
provement in January, having been much more 
active, but as anticipated there is no advance in 
prices. Market remains steady at 14@14%c for 
fancy white comb and 8%c for white extracted. 
The latter is pretty well cleaned up along the 
Missouri River, and it looks as if there would 
be some shortage before another crop comes in. 
From present appearances there is about enough 
comb honey to gO around at the present prices, 
hence we look for no particular change in 
values. PEYCKE Bros. 


DETROIT, Feb. 10.—Fancy white comb,15@l6c; 
No 1, white, 13@14c; fancy amber, 11@12c; dark 
and undesirable lots, 8@l0c. E.xtracted, white, 


7@7%c; amber and dark,5@6c. Beeswax, 25@26c. 
Your HONEY 
giving description and price 


Supply of honey fair with light demand. 
We will buy it,no matter 
Atf THOS. C. STANLEY & SON, Pairfield 1. 





M. H. Hunt & Son, 
Wallte where you are. Address, 





Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 
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Latest Improvements. Perfect Goods. 
Very Reasonable Prices. 3rd 


Hives Shipping-Cases|Year Dadants Foundation. zn 


Sections 
E E Why does it sell We guarantee 
xtractors, Etc, so well? satisfaction. 


EVERYTHING A Because it has always given better satis- 























What more can anybody do? BRAUT 
HEH HH HH faction than any other. y, 
BEE-KEEPER NEEDS. Because in 23 years there have not been any Hale FIRMNESS, ? No SAGGING, No 
Gelato and o and oeaeal — but thousands of compli- PATENT WEED PROCESS SHEETING. 
‘¢ The American Bee-Keeper’’—FREE 
ADDRESS 








Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material. We sey 


THE W. T. FALGONER MFG. GO., the best Veils, cotton or silk. 
ee ee BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 





The American Bee-} Keeper is a live Monthly, 
and has been publisht by us for the past 10 
years—50 cents a year. 


Hoo ewcw' | Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, Revised, 


CHAMPION CHAFF - HIVE, The Classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by Mail. 


a comfortable home for the bees in 
summer and winter. We alsocarry 


, lete line of other SUPPLIES. B W d 
cconie BM pm ac. | CCCSWAX Fy anne 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. at all times. CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


B F FS: Q UEENS Please mention Bee Journal when writing, Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill. 
Smokers, Sections, 
Comb Foundation 
ok ag — Supplies 
es Sy : 



































be) ee: 3 HOLDS UP YOUR A 


lease mention Bee Journal when writing. 
Don’t you remember how your father used 


== to test his grass and grain in this way? When 
it held up the hat it was £lways regarded as 
being a satisfactory and profitable “stand.” 


. fi «THIS... 


ff BROME GRASS 


n = Surpasses Timothy in nutrition. Outyields Alfalfa. 


















M. H. HUNT & SON, 


SELL ROOT’S GOODS at ROOT’S PRICES. 
Shipping-Cases and Danz. Cartons are what 
you need to display and ship your honey in. 
Send for Catalog. “BELL BRANCH, MICH. 

Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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Yields four to five tons peracre. One sowing lasts 12 
years. Grows well in light soil, or wet swampy land 
Has no equal for arid regions. Drouth will not kill it. Ani- 
mals enjoy it green or dry. Gives as much food in one month 
as Alfalfa does in three. Greatest boon ever offered as it thrives 
in any climate, under any conditions and makes productive what 
would otherwise be waste land. It is doubtfulif the supply of seed 
this year will meet the demand, so great is the call i oueeey from States 
where hay is the essential crop. Price: Grade A—1 lb., 3 Ibs., 85c, prepaid. be 
18 Ibs. (enough for one acre) 83.60; 100 Ibs.. 818.00. Send on mammoth descriptive e1 


Bingham Smokers. 


Direct-Drah Perthat 
BINGHAM 
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> =. catalogue with treatise on cultivation and comparative food values of Brome epr 
= S: Grass and Timothy. Address, , L, MAY & CO., Seed Growers, ST. PAUL, WINK » la 
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= = Please mention Bee Journal when writing, “we 
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J SmokeEngine, Doctor COMB FOUNDATION, zt 
‘#~ and Conqueror will = ; hat 
: have our —< WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. ulty 
= gti a. Our catalog describes several styles Hives, Sections, and in fact EVERY- emp 
4 ; =] | THING A BEE-KEEPER NEEDS. It is free. We can please you if any one Btore 
= New Brass @ | can. BEES AND QUEENS IN SEASON. Dther 
—_ / awe ae . ; posit 
2 Tel Hi S| Aviaries—Gien cove, ut. ], J, STRINGHAM. 105 Park Place, New York, NT l hat; 
= Telescope Hinge. = rh 
. ° . . arge 
x 4 Prices same as last year. S: STRAWBERRIES—22,Yar gties. POTATOES. ’ prese: 
-_ xfs > Pennell, Senator Danton, 3 witieht, 1s Livingstone, Em-| Early Snowball and ¢ iP met hx 
: We peror, Empress, Rough Rider Bryan. Allstand-] twenty other leading 
' —_ a: ard, well-rooted plants, Don’t miss our plant collection] varieties. troth 
‘> Address, Ss: offers. FLANSBURGH & PEIRSON, LESLIE, MIGH, Catalogue Free. rue, 
a T. F. BI NG H AM, S: TA6t Please mention Bee Journal when writing. bh Le 
. . —e 10ugn 
= Farwell, Mich., S: o trors 
3 wesc Marshfield Manufacturing Company. fF: 
; = ation Sud prices. = ‘ ° In 
Am Mind, 


VAM MINE 


Our specialty is making SECTIONS and they are the best in the ‘market. he att 
Wisconsin BASSWOOD is the right kind for them. We havea full line of BEE 
SUPPLIES. Write for free illustrated catalog and price-list. 
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Please mention Bee Journal | MARSHFIELD MANUFACTURING CO., Marshfield, Wis. hey s 
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